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CHAPTER YII. 

CHURCH AND CHAPEL {continued). 

The Primitive Methodists — United Methodist Free Church— Dr. Warren — The Welsh Calvinists — Free-Lanoe Mission Chapels — 
Independent Methodists — Bible Christians — Bryanites — Salvation Army — Dissent in Manchester — Cross Street Chapel — 
A Stronghold of Unitarianism — Other Unitarian Chapels — The Labour Church — The Independents — William Eoby — Dr. 
Macfadyen — Dr. McAU — John Cassell — Rusholme and Broughton Park — The Baptists — Union 
McLaren — The Presbyterians — Jew, Greek, and Proselyte. 

HE Primitive Methodists, as an offshoot 

from. Methodism, are younger than the 

New Connexion, though one might suppose 

the opposite from the name they give 

themselves. In some unexplained way they 

claim to be regarded as not properly an 

offshoot from Methodism at all. It is certain, 

however, that the organisation dates from the 

camp-meetings of Clowes and Hugh Bourne, who were 

expelled from the Wesleyan Conference in 1811, The 

cEoss STREET CHAPEL. organisatiou started in a very small way, hut by 
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2 OLD AND NEW MANCHESTER. 

the time at wliicli a settlement had been made in Manchester it had greatly 
extended. 

In 1820 two large rooms were engaged by the Banters, as the Primitives are 
called — one in New Islington, the other in Chancery Lane. In the following year 
Manchester was made the head of a circuit, and in 1823 a chapel was built in 
Jersey Street, which is described as of a similar pattern to that of the neighbouring 
Ancoats Mills. It has been since removed to the present New Islington Church, and 
the old buUding is used for houses, "etc." 

A few years since the most important chapel of the body was Upper Moss Lane, 
situated off the end of Warde Street, though it is now excelled by Higher Ardwick 
(p. 4) and by Great Western Street (p. 3), the former being probably the finest chapel 
the body possesses. As to the growth of the Primitive Methodist body in Man- 
chester it is thus officially stated by one of its prominent members in the city: — 
"In the year 1868 there were four Manchester circuits, with an aggregate of eight 
ministers and 1,383 members. These circuits comprised an area extending from 
Unswdrth and Middleton in the north to Sale in the south, and from Bradford in 
the east to Farnworth, Walkden, Swinton, and Davyhulme on the west. At the 
present time within the same area there are no fewer than ten circuits (eight in 
Manchester, and Walkden and Middlefcon), with thirteen ministers and 2,727 members." 
In addition, a college has been erected, at a cost of £8,000. It is situated in 
Alexandra Eoad, Moss Side, and was opened on the 22nd of August, 1881, by Mr. 
Henry Lee, M.P. 

The latest of all the considerable offshoots of Methodism is the United Methodist 
Free Church, a split from the main body that was caused in 1834- by the Eev. 
Samuel Warren, father of Samuel Warren, Q.C., author of " Ten Thousand a 
Year" and "The Diary of a Late Physician." It was whilst he was located at the 
Oldham Street Wesleyan Chapel that Warren instituted the Chancery suit that 
led to the schism, and the original association of the body was formed in Man- 
chester, commencing its meetings at a schoolroom in Tib Street. Dr. Warren 
afterwards went over to the Church of England, but " the association " he founded 
endured, and from its union with the Protestant Methodists (1836), the Arminian 
Methodists (1837), and " the Eeformers " (1851) sprang the present body of the 
United Free Methodists. 



UNITED METHODISTS. 3 

" The said Wesleyan Eeformers came into existence after the Conference of 
1849, many of them having been expelled, and others having withdrav^n from the 
Wesleyans on the arbitrary and nnrighteons expulsion of Everett, Dunn, and Griffith 
at Manchester." The body is wholly Methodist in doctrine, ordinances, and institutions, 
but only partly in church polity, one of their maxims being circuit independence. 
"The circuit courts are supreme in circuit matters, and their decision is final. 

The annual assembly of this body has been held frequently in Manchester, 
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PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHAPEL, GREAT WESTERN STREET, AND ST. JAMEs'S CHURCH. 



the last occasion being in 1878, when a decrease in membership was reported ; 
but an increase has since taken place. In Manchester the body at present possesses 
four circuits — Lever Street, Oxford Street, Openshaw, and Eccles Eoad, compris- 
ing in the whole thirty-two chapels, administered by fifteen ordained preachers, 
besides a Salford circuit, vnth six chapels and three ministers. The theological 
institute of the body is situated in Manchester, at first in Stockport Eoad, where it 
was opened in 1872, with six students and the Eev. Thomas Harding as principal. 
Four years later it was removed to the Crescent Eange in Victoria Park, freehold 
premises that were purchased for £2,900. 

All these forms of Methodism hitherto treated are in the main of the Wesleyan 
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or Arminian type. The only instances of Calvinistic Methodism in Manchester are 
the Welsh chnrches. Prom the first, under the infliience of WTiitefield and the later 
Howell Harris, this seems to have been the form of Methodism most acceptable to 
the Principality — why, it would be hard to say. But the actual formation of the 
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Church in Manchester was quite independent of any incentive from without. The first 
church originated in 1788 with a meeting of three or four in the cottage home of a 
certain Edward Jones, who then lived in Pump Street — recently rechristened Whit- 
worth Street. Jones himself was of a roving turn, and moved his household gods 
with gay facility from place to place, and the ark of their little covenant was con- 
strained to follow, and when they did at last feel desirous of settling, the good 
Welshmen were found to be undesirably super-demonstrative. They hired a garret 
in Deansgate, but were ejected "for overmuch noise and clamour," then a cellar in 
Portland Street was taken, then an oil-shop near Piccadilly, but here and everywhere 
there was the same result — they were, politely or otherwise, asked to leave. At last 
they fixed on an old warehouse in York Street, and the congregation growing, it 
was decided to erect a chapel. 
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WELSH CALVINISTS. 5 

The work was begun in 1799 with the building of Oak Street Chapel, the parent 
of all the Welsh CalYinistic chapels in the place. First the Salford Chapel was 
built as a branch in 1833 in Uxbridge Street, being afterwards removed to Eigby 
Street, and then, in 1880, to the handsome Broad Street Chapel, Pendleton, a 
building that has cost something like £8,000 (Plate 28). Three years after the SaKord 
Chapel another branch was formed, in 1836, which now occupies the Heywood 



Street (Cheetham) Chapel, bnilt in 
branch of the parent church was 
prior to 1865. It was begun in 
was removed to the present school- 



1872 at a cost of £3,800. The last 
established as a mission-room some time 
Every Street, Ancoats, but in 1874 
room in Higher Ardwick. 




MOSS SIDE WELSH CALVINISTIC METHODIST CHAPEL. 



All the Welsh chapels in Manchester are thus descendants of the old original 
Oak Street congregation. This last after many removes — to Cooper Street, to G-ros- 
venor Square — the " Old Square," the chapel was called then — ^is at last fixed at 
Moss Side, where, since 1873, they inhabit a beautiful temple built by Welsh hands 
and Welsh money and a Welsh bazaar, the actual outlay on the building amounting 
to £9,000. 

The body is in doctrine and church government Presbyterian; and there is a 
Manchester presbytery, or, as they call it, a monthly meeting. And that one may 
believe that its proceedings are not informal, reference may with advantage be made 
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to the " Methodistiaetli Cymru," where it is "written that on a time a certain 
fortune-telling woman was brought before this Manchester presbytery for discipline. 
As might be expected of her nationality, she swore black was white, and hoped she 
might never speak again, etc., etc., " and immediately she fell down on the spot in 
a trance, and never afterwards recovered her speech." Be it noted that this was 
not in the seventeenth century, but in our own. Besides these four churches ia 
Manchester, the presbytery comprises nine other Welsh churches in the neighbour- 
hood. The lead in this organisation is taken by the Eev. William James, B.A., the 
pastor of the Moss Lane congregation (p. 6) from 1866 onwards. He has written 
an entertaining account of the Church in English, and something possibly of 
the same nature, and probably more highly entertaining, in Welsh. 

Of the numberless Methodistical free-lance mission chapels that have sprung 
up to bewilder the ecclesiastical historian, probably every type is to be found in Man- 
chester. The Independent Methodists, who dispense with a paid ministry, and who 
started in Salford as early as 1807, have nine chapels in the district. The Bible 
Christians of Cross Lane Chapel in Salford, however, are not sprung of the Methodist 
body of that name — the so-called Bryanites — but from the Swedenborgians. They 
originated about 1808. 

As a matter of fact, and from the nature of the case, most of these mission chapels 
are Methodistic in their mode and spirit, whether nominally Methodist in origin or not. 
The ordinary Salvation Army service is a copy of an ordinary Methodist missionary 
service of an advanced Eanter type, and the body seems to be fed from such sources 
(p. 8). In the same way the purely Dissenting mission, such as the Boatman's Bethel, is 
quite Methodistic in its form of work, although owned by the Independents. Perhaps 
to the world at large this may seem a slight distinction and no difference. That is 
not so. Historically and professedly, Methodism stands quite apart from Dissent. 
Methodism is nothing but an evangelical movement which has drifted away from 
the Established Church. Dissent has a history older by almost two centuries, and of 
more import by the many phases of interest it presents — constitutional, devotional, 
practical, martyrological. 

In spite of the strength of her Church traditions. High and Low, Manchester has 
always played an important part in the history of Dissent. Under Elizabeth it was 
one resting-place for the roystering Marprelate press ; under the Commonwealth it 
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became the centre of the most active Presbyterian organisation in the country, and 
immediately after the passing of the Act of Toleration a Dissenting congregation 
was established, which grew to be of much note, especially early in the present 
century. 

Cross Street Chapel, the oldest Dissenting chapel in Manchester, was built for 
Henry Newcome, the grave and painful and godly preacher. Under Cromwell he 
officiated in the collegiate church, but at the Eestoration he was shut out, and subjected 
to all the oppressive laws that were passed against the Dissenters, though he did 
not fare so badly as many of them. The first place of worship built for him was 
the well-known Cold House Chapel, a place that has had a most curious history, 
passing successively to the Baptists, the Wesleyans, the Congregationalists, and so 
on. As the little structure proved too small for Newcome's congregation. Cross 
Street Chapel was built, and from 1694 Dissent in Manchester has worshipped under 
its own vine, though not always undisturbed. For in the time of the rebellion of 
1715 " Cross Street " was attacked and partially destroyed by a Jacobite mob under 
the notorious Tom Sydall. It was rebuilt at Government expense, and afterwards, 
in 1737 and 1788, enlarged, and, at a much later date, again restored (p. 9). 

To the ecclesiastical student the chapel possesses a strong interest, as its history 
illustrates so succinctly the change from the old Presbyterianism to virtual Inde- 
pendency in matter of church government, and from both to actual Unitarianism in 
matter of doctrine. 

It was under the Eev. Joseph Mottershead and his assistant, John Seddon, that 
the change to Unitarianism was publicly expressed in Cross Street. Mottershead is 
a noticeable figure in other respects. He married the widow of Nathaniel Gaskell, 
the grandfather of the great Lord Clive. 

As a boy Clive spent some of his early years in Manchester, and was often taken 
by his aunt to the " stately meeting-house in Cross Street," and he came to conceive 
a strong affection for it and the town. 

"If I should be so far blest," he writes in after-hfe, "as to visit again my own 
country, but more especially Manchester, the centre of all my wishes, all that I 
could wish would be presented before me in one view." 

It is commonly known that the lapse of many of the old Dissenting churches 
into Unitarianism resulted in the early half of the present century in a very secular 
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dispute. An attempt was made to deprive them of their chapels, on the ground that 
the doctrines preached were no longer in accordance with the trust deeds. What is 
of more interest is that the Socinian controversy, leading as it did to the litigation 
about the Lady Hewley Trust, originated in Manchester ia the doctrinal discourses 
and farewell celebration of John Grundy, who was minister of Cross Street up to 
1824. The smoke of that strife has long since rolled away, and, thanks to the inter- 
vention of the modern deus ex machind — an Act of Parliament — the "distinguished" 
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congregation of Cross Street and of all other non- subscribing churches again worship 
peacefully, and under so much of blue sky as the town can manage to scrape together. 

In Cross Street, Unitarianism has always attracted a superior congregation. In 
olden times the Heywoods, Potters, Henrys, Darbishires, PhiHps, J. B. Smith, Alexander 
Kay, Ivie Mackay, Fairbairn, J. E. Taylor, and many more worshipped there, as do 
still their descendants in part. Their late minister, the Kev. S. Alfred Stein- 
thal, was formerly associated in the pastorate with the Kev. William Gaskell, widower 
of Charlotte Bronte's friend and biographer. 

Mr. Steinthal was born in Manchester in 1826, and educated at the Manchester 
New College, which has now settled in Oxford. After pastorates in Bridgwater 
and Liverpool, he became minister of Piatt Chapel, Eusholme, in 1864 and of Cross 
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Street in 1871. He was president of the Manchester District Association, and in 
many ways a remarliable figure in the town. His successor in the charge was the 
Eev. E. P. Barrow, M.A. 

Besides Cross Street the Unitarians possess in Manchester and the district 
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eighteen churches, among them the Piatt Chapel and the Upper Brook Street 
Free Church. The first of these is the most prettily situated chapel in the whole 
district. It has, too, an extremely interesting history of its own. When Henry Finch 
was thrust out of Birch Chapel (1697), Ealph Worsley of Piatt had his house 
licensed as a preaching-place for him, and three years later Piatt Chapel was built. 
The trust deed, which was dated 1706, was a perfectly open document, but, like 
the rest of these churches, though there has been no break in the continuity of its 
church life, there has been a continual development in doctrine and sympathies 
towards Unitarianism. Its present pastor is the Eev. Charles T. Poynting, B.A., 
who is secretary for the District Association and a member of the Court of the Victoria 
University. 

The Upper Brook Street Free Chapel started in Mosley Street in 1789, a 
site that was sold in 1834 for warehouse purposes when the present chapel was 
built, after designs by Sir Charles Barry, and opened in 1839 by Dr. James Martineau. 
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In Cross Street Chapel everything is old and stately and quaint, what with the 
overhanging galleries, the flat ceiling, the double pulpit. The later chapels, how- 
ever — Strangeways (p. 11), which is all light, and Upper Brook Street, pure Gothic 
style, with its handsome doorway — illustrate the marked change in the architectural 
tastes of the modern Congregationalists and Unitarians. Like Cross Street, how- 
ever, in one respect this latter has been throughout distinguished for its congre- 
gation, numbering the Woods, Gregs, Schusters, Houldsworths, and many more. Its 
minister up to quite recently was the Eev. John Trevor, who, in October, 1891, 
left the chapel to foimd the Manchester and Salford Labour Church, which has been 
the prototype of a similar church in London. 

This latter movement started with Sunday afternoon lectures in the Chorlton 
Town Hall, but, in consequence of the growth of the attendance, the meetings were 
afterwards held in the People's Concert Hall, Lower Mosley Street, which will seat 
2,000, and occasionally in the Free Trade Hall, where the Daniels of the movement — 
Ben Tillett, Tom Mann, Eev. Philip H. Wicksteed, etc. — come to judgment. The 
movement is actually a church; in the November of 1891 membership forms were 
issued, and sixty members enrolled, a number that has increased monthly. 

This is its peculiarity. In an article communicated to the New Era, Mr. Trevor 
gives an account of the church, in which he speaks of it as having a subjective 
origin, and proceeds to give an autobiographical sketch of a highly overwrought nervous 
temperament. As a matter of fact, no church was ever more objective in origin. 
The very breath of its life and the cause of its being is the economic situation of 
to-day, for the correction of which so many other noble natures and institutions 
besides this are toiling. The distinguishing feature about this particular movement 
is that it claims to be a church, or religious in the highest sense. The members 
meet with a sober, purposeful, religious air, and proceed by way of hymns and 
prayer and lessons before they reach the Socialistic address. 

It will be quite well understood that the Unitarian chapels above-named are 
distinct from the Independents ; but this distinction has not always been apparent. 

From the beginning of the eighteenth century little is heard of Independency 
as such in Manchester until the congregation in Cross Street declared itself Uni- 
tarian. A secession then took place, and for a time, about 1761, a small body of 
Independent worshippers occupied the old Cold House Chapel. From here they 
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removed to Cannon Street, then known as Hunter's Croft, where their first minister 
was Timothy Priestley, brother of the celehrated Dr. Priestley. He seems to have 
had rather a bad time of it, being charged with irreverence in his own church, and 
with the heinous sin of making packing-cases on a Sunday night, to which charge 
he gave a rather sturdy and ]3ractical reply. 

This Old Cannon Street Chapel has been the parent of the most important Inde- 
pendent churches of the town. In 179S William Eoby was elected pastor, and under 
him the church prospered greatly. To a 
former generation Eoby's name was a 
household and a distinguished word. He 
was practically the founder of what has 
developed into the chief training college 
of the Independent body, and amongst 
the first, too, to move the missionary 
cause among them. Before Moffat had 
visited Manchester he had heard Eoby 
preach a missionary sermon at War- 
rington, and it was his fame that drew 
the future missionary to Manchester. At 
the time Eoby's congregation was one of the most infiuential, numbering amongst 
its members Mr. Brooks (banker). Joule (the father of the scientist), the Kershaws, 
Sidebottoms, etc., etc. 

It was at Eoby's instigation, too, that the church removed in 1807 to Grosvenor 
Street (p. 12), where they still worship under the rule of the Eev. Thomas Willis, 
pastor since 1869. Mr. Willis is a North of England man, with something of the 
accent stUl with him. He was born at Whickham, Durham, and became a member 
of Alexander Eeid's congregation at Newcastle-on-Tyne. After a five years' residence 
at Airedale College he settled at Pontefract, removing from there at the end of six 
years to Manchester, where he is held in much esteem, having been appointed 
secretary of the Lancashire Congregational Union and of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Chapel-building Society. 

Although he is only occasionally doctrinal in his sermons, the church has 
remained under him unflinching in its devotion to Calvinism, a remarkable fact in 
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this doctrinally shaky age. Perhaps it is to be attributed to the stable and well- 
to-do character of the congregation, for through some reason or other it seems 
impossible to get the poor to attend Grosvenor Street. 

The parent stem, of which. Grosvenor Street is a branch, has produced yet another 

growth. When the con- 
gregation removed from 
Cannon Street, a few 
members stayed behind, 
contrary to agreement, and 
afterwards formed a separate 
church, which rebuilt 
Cannon Street Chapel in 
1828, and remained wor- 
shipping there till in March, 
1860, it was sold for £2,800. 
While their new chapel 
in Chorlton Eoad was 
building, the congregation 
met in a temporary iron 
structure in Sloane Street, 
but the new schools were 
opened in 1860, and the 
new chapel in September 
of the following year. It was to this elegant, Gothic, aristocratic church that Dr. 
John Alison Macfadyen received a call in 1863 (p. 13). 

Macfadyen's name stands high on the roll of the many distinguished preachers 
connected with Manchester. His death, in 1890, was uniformly referred to by the 
leading Congregational ministers as a calamity to the body of which he was " so 
eloquent, scholarly, and able a representative." 

Dr. Macfadyen was born at Greenock, and educated at Glasgow and the Lan- 
cashire Independent College. Although Manchester was only his second pastorate, 
he never showed any anxiety to move, although receiving numerous invitations 
elsewhere. He twice, in 1874 and 1878, visited America, taking duty for Dr. Scudder 
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of Brooklyn, and was repeatedly urged to settle in the States. A year later he was 
invited to become the pastor of the leading chapel in Melbourne, Victoria, and again 
in 1880 he was pressed to take the pastorate of the Highbury Park Chapel, London. 
On his deciding to remain in Manchester, the congregation made him a handsome 
present, and placed at his 
disposal a sum of £300 
per annum to provide him- 
self with such help as he 
should desire. It was a 
tribute as much to Dr. Mac- 
fadyen's organising and per- 
sonal qualities as to his 
eloquence and powers as a 
pulpit expositor, though these 
were such as to have placed 
him more than once at the 
head of the Congregational 
Union. His funeral was the 
occasion of a wide mani- 
festation of respect, and that 
by no means from the Con- 
gregational body alone. 

His place is now taken 
by the Eev. Albert Goodrich, D.D., who commenced his ministry in November, 1890, 
on a unanimous call from the congregation. He is an able organiser, fei-vid, and 
of great power in the pulpit. Mr. Goodrich was born at Kingsland, London, and 
educated at Hoston Academy. Joining the Congregationalists at the age of fifteen, 
he became a teacher and secretary of the Hoxton Eagged School, and then after- 
wards entered Hackney College. On leaving Hackney he received a call to Brain- 
tree, and remained there twelve years, and afterwards for fom'teen years he minis- 
tered to the Elgin Place Congregational Chapel, Glasgow, preaching besides in 
the Cathedral, and before the University, which honom-ed him with the title 
of D.D. in 1889. 
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Some fifteen years after the building of the Chorlton Road Chapel new galleries 
and transepts were added to it, and schools on an adjoining plot. Besides this, 
branch chapels were established in 1871 — the G-reenheys Chapel, which has now 
an independent life under its pastor, Mr. Clough ; the Ann Street Mission, which 
came under the care of Chorlton Eoad in 1876, and which is now styled the 
Eussell Street Congregational Mission, and, finally, the Melbourne Street and 
Tatton Street branches. 

The remaining chapel, which owes its life to the old Cannon Street congregation, 
has probably in its time played the most famous part of aU. Mosley Street Chapel 
was founded by some Scottish seceders from Cannon Street, who wished to appoint 
ruling elders. They met at first for a short time in a building in St. Andrew's 
Lane, but in 1788 they built the Mosley Street Chapel. 

The fourth pastor of this chapel was Eobert Stephens M'All — Dr. M'All. 
Probably no Manchester minister of any time, not even Jabez Bunting, had a 
reputation comparable with his. Indeed, for pure pulpit eloquence he is held to 
have had but one rival or so in the century. In preaching he habitiially became 
so absorbed in his theme and in his own glowing thoughts as to forget the flight 
of time, and many an expedient was tried to shorten the portentous sermons, but in 
vain. One of them, we are told, was the swinging of a gilded ball, which was to be 
set oscillating at twelve promptly by one of the deacons, who sat below the pulpit. 
" It was tried and failed. The ball was let go, and swung backwards and forwards, 
but the preacher stopped it with his hand, and went on as if nothing had 
happened." 

"It was my privilege," says Mr. Slugg, "to hear Dr. M'AU preach his very 
last sermon. This took place at Oldham Street Chapel on the morning of Easter 
Monday, 1838, when he preached the annual sermon to the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society of the Manchester district, and to a crowded congregation. His text was 
from Isaiah — 'mighty to save.' He preached two hours, pausing when half-way 
through, the Eev. William Bunting giving out a hymn, which was sung by the 
congregation." The impression his eloquence made upon his contemporaries is attested 
by one and all, and during his pastorate the congregation overflowed. 

Among its many notables one — John Cassell — is worthy of more than passing 
note. This extraordinary man was born in Manchester in 1817, of parents so poor 
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that lie had to dispense with anything hut the most rudimentary education. It was 
at a temperance lecture in Oak Street that he hecame a convert to total abstinence. 
"I remember him well," said the lecturer, "standing on the right just below me 
on the steps of the platform in his working attire, with a fustian jacket and a white 
apron on. He was then an apprentice, and, without serving his time, he left Man- 
chester, a raw, uncultivated youth." He lefb the bench to become a voluntary 
temporary lecturer, and joined M'AU's chapel and Sunday-school. "Furnished with 
a watchman's rattle, he used to go from village to village, and invite the people to 
his meetings. After suffering great privations in his work, ultimately he got to 
London, where he met two good men who discovered the nobleness of his character 
and his ability, clothed him in a respectable suit, and sent him forth as a lecturer." 
He afterwards started as a printer, first of tracts, and then of a paper, and ultimately 
came to be the head of the most gigantic publishing house in the world. 

The old Mosley Street Chapel, which gathered these master-spirits within its 
walls, was afterwards sold, and in 1848 the congregation moved to Cavendish Street, 
where they had built the largest Congregational chapel in Manchester — a massive 
Gothic structure with a lofty spire (Plate 21). In the imposing interior (p. 16), 
there is a tablet to the memory of Dr. M'AU. Under his successors — Dr. Halley, 
E. W. Dale, and the Eev. Joseph Parker, afterwards of the City Temple, London 
— the congregation continued to flourish, as it still does under the Eev. J. W. 
Holdsworth, a native of Halifax, who was trained at the Edinburgh University. 
Mr. Holdsworth entered on the pastoral care of the church in 1892, but has found 
it somewhat changed in character. It had but a chequered history after the 
departure of Parker, and is now almost entirely a middle-class congregation. On the 
same plot of land, and adjoining the chapel, stand the Day and Sunday-schools. 

Quite distinct in origin from all the above is the Eusholme Eoad Chapel, which 
was built principally through the efforts of the late Mr. George Hadfield, afterwards 
M.P. for Sheffield. It was opened in 1825, and is a plain brick building like the 
old Eoby Chapel, graced with the addition of a porch formed of Doric columns, and 
for a long time little more pleasing inside than it was out. One of the old worship- 
pers used to be James Thompson, father of the present alderman. Since 1855 the 
pastorship has been held by the Eev. Alexander Thomson, D.D., one of the city's 
oldest and most esteemed ministers — a Puritan indeed, an abominator alike of 
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the novel and the theatre, and a watchful guardian of the Church against the 
rationalism of modern science. Dr. Thomson is a native of Aberdeen, where he was 
born in 1816, and where he took his M.A. degree with honours at eighteen. For 
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nine years previous to being called to Eusholme he was Professor of Biblical Literature 
in the Glasgow Theological Academy, and from 1875 he has, in addition to his church 
work, acted as Professor of Hebrew and the Old Testament Tongues in the Lancashire 
Independent College. In the same year he was chairman of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, and has since received from his University the degree 
of D.D. Under his rule the schools have been built, and the interior of the chapel 
modernised, so that it now presents a bright aspect, and — more wonderful still — 
an organ has actually made its appearance. 
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The Eiisliolme Congregational Chapel, which must be distinguished from the 
preceding, is of more recent growth. The beginnings of the church are to be traced 
to a Sunda5'-school movement that started in 1839 in a very non-sectarian way. 
A small school of at first forty children was opened in a private house in Nelson 
Street, Eusholme, removing later to a cottage in John Street, and then to a Baptist 
chapel in Moor Street. Early in 1853 the Baptist trustees of the building handed 
it over to the Congregationalists, and a committee was formed to carry on the school 
and establish an evening service. Some months later a morning service was added, 
and then the members thoiight it desnable to form themselves into a chm'ch. This 
was done, and in 1854 the Eev. J. Hardwick Smith, B.A., became pastor. After- 
wards the church passed through years of adversity, and came near to dissolution, 
but in 18G3 a rally was made, and the present structure erected from designs by 
Alfred Waterhouse, at a cost of i:7,260. It was opened in October, 1864, and 

in the following year a cordial and unanimous call was given 
to the Eev. T. Campbell Finlayson of Cambridge, the author 
of "The Divine Gentleness," "The Christian Voyage," and other 
works. Mr. Finlayson was pastor of the church till very recently, 
and added to it during his rule no less than 315 members. In 
1891 the Glasgow University conferred upon Jiim the degree of 
D.D. The present minister is the Eev. J. Knk Machonachie. 

As for Salford, Congregationalism is well represented there 
by the Hope Chapel and Broughton Park. The former sprano- 

from the Chapel 
Street body in 1837, 
and under its four 
pastors — at present 
the Eev. E. G. Leigh 
— has had connected 
with it many well- 
known families — 
Carlton, Woods, 
Gibbs,the Dilworths, 
and Haworths. 
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The Broughton Park Congregational Chapel is one of the most beautiful of Con- 
gregational chapels, whether in Manchester or in the country at large. The forma- 
tion of the church body was started in 1871, and the building itself was commenced 
soon afterwards, and opened in 1874. There were at first some objections on the part 
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of the trustees of the Clowes Estate to the establishment of a Nonconformist chapel 
in Broughton Park, but these were overcome, and the chapel is now a decided orna- 
ment to it. It is built in decorated Gothic style, after designs by S. W. Dawkes, 
and has cost £21,000. Since its completion schools have been added at the Cheetham 
entrance to the park, at a cost of £4,000, and a branch school at Eooden Lane 
at a like cost (p. 17). 

After being served by the Eev. C. S. Slater and H. E. Eadburn, it passed, from 
the 17th of January, 1892, under the pastoral care of the Eev. Samuel Pearson, 
formerly minister at Highbury Quadrant, London, as also at Birmingham, and for 
nearly twenty years previously at Great George Street, Liverpool — a wide ministerial 
life, of which he has given some reminiscences in his " Service in Three Cities." 

Besides the above, the Congregationalists possess in Manchester nearly twenty 
other churches, of which may be specially mentioned the Stockport Eoad Chapel, 
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under the Eev. J. Eoss Murray, M.A. ; the new Longsight Chapel, presenting a choice 
architectural hit in imitation of the west porch of Peterhorongh Cathedral, now under 
the rule of the Eev. W. M. Westerby, hut formerly the scene of the lahours of the 
devoted Eev. J. Sutcliffe, of Ashton-under-Lyne, to whom 
the chapel owes its existence ; and, finally, Zion Chapel, 
Stretford, now under the Eev. H. H. Brayshaw, a church 
which started in Jackson Street, Hulme, hut was re- 
moved to Zion Street, under the Eev. James Gwyther. 
In church polity there is scarcely any appreciable 
difference between Congregationalists and Baptists. In 
matter of doctrine, however, there is ; the latter, and 
the Particular Baptists especially, being more strictly 
and conservatively Calvinistic, besides practising their eev. alex. mclaeen, d.d. 

. {• -I 1, ^ 1 • TT\/r (From a Photograph by M. GviUriberg, Limited.) 

distinguishing ceremony oi adult baptism. In Man- 
chester there was a Baptist chapel in existence in the early half of the eighteenth 
century in Withy Grove, which was rebuilt in 1826, but the effectual origin of the 
Baptists in this district is to be traced to the revival of Trinitarian behefs which char- 
acterised the close of last century. St. Q-eorge's Eoad Chapel, Gadsby's Chapel it was 
called by a bygone generation, was built at that time — ^in 1789. Its minister for 
thirty-eight years was William Gadsby, unclerical in appearance, we are told, a strict 
and severe Calvinist to the core. His church has now been removed to Eochdale 
Eoad and its designation changed. 

"I remember something of his appearance," says Mr. Slugg, speaking of the old 
and popular worthy. " He was rather over the average height, wore knee-breeches, 
frequently both they and his stockings being coloured, and an nnstiffened white 
neckerchief tied in a bow. His face had a somewhat quaint and humorous expression, 
and his countenance was rather florid. The valley of Eossendale fifty years ago con- 
tained several Baptist chapels, and Gadsby frequently preached in one or other of 
these. He was very popular in the district. On these occasions he used to let fly 
his envenomed arrows at the Arminian doctrines of Methodism which are so much 
opposed to the Calvinism he preached. I do not care to repeat the sayings which 
it was currently reported he had uttered, some of them coarse and bitter beyond 
belief. Every Tuesday evening he preached at his own chapel, when the congregation 
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consisted generally of the members of 



his church. On these occasions he laid 



aside all controversy, and the style J^^ which he adopted sometimes when 
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the presence of a mixed con- 
gregation, and talked to his 
flock as a father to his family. 
The only time of 
my hearing him 
was on such an 
occasion, when his 
discourse was a 
- beautiful and ex- 
''■S^-^ perimental exposi- 
Mi'i \^ tion of divine truth. 
He died in 1844." 



In 1807, a second chapel 
was built in York Street, now 
one of the central business 
streets, and it is of this place 
that all the rigid Baptist 
churches in the neighbour- 
hood are offshoots. The 
church was formed on the 
14th of February, 1808, by 
a body of Gadsby's members 
who could not endure his 
hyper-Calvinistic doctrine, al- 
though they themselves con- 
tinued nominally a Calvinistic 
or Particular Baptist church. 
After a somewhat chequered 
career, the chapel and its site, 
during the pastorate of the 
Eev. Richard Chenery, were 
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sold for £14,000, and the congregation moved, in 1870, to Moss Side. Of the money 
£2,000 was distributed among the other Baptist churches, and £10,000 was spent on 
the Moss Side Chapel, which was opened in July, 1872 (p. 18). In March, 1891, the 
Eev. A. W. H. Streuli was elected pastor, and under him the church has advanced 
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by leaps and bounds. It is, indeed, confidently expected that this chapel, with its 
dependent hall and mission, wUl come to rank among the very first, both in the town 
and in the whole Baptist connexion. Mr. Arnold Streuli was educated at the Philo- 
logical Institute with the idea of entering the Church of England. Voluntarily 
disqualifying himself by becoming a Baptist, he entered Eegent's Park College in 
1886, and in 1890 received his first call, which was to Moss Side. 

In times before the advent of this new power one of the most interesting Baptist 
chapels in tovra was Grosvenor Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock. This chapel was the 
well-known scene of Arthur Mursell's ministrations, as the Free Trade Hall was of 
his disputations. The noise of that wordy warfare is long since still, or echoes only 
through the dim back numbers of the City News, to the mild surprise and curiosity 
of whoever hears the empty sound. The earlier lectures were delivered at the Heywood 
Institution, but he soon moved to the Free Trade Hall. The chapel which he 
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occupied was originally built for those members of the Society of Friends who, 
under Crewdson, seceded from the main body. At Crewdson's death it was sold to 
the Baptists. It is a plain building and was for long without an organ, but this 
deficiency has now been supplied by an American substitute, and the singing is held 
to be "good." 

Standing rather apart from the strictly Baptist churches of Manchester, and 
towering above them all, is Dr. McLaren's, the Union Chapel, Oxford Eoad. It is 
so called (the Union Chapel) because of the admission, without any renewed ceremony 
of adult baptism, to the church membership and to the Sacrament, of psedo-Baptists, 
i.e., of members of other congregations who have been elsewhere baptised in in- 
fancy. This principle represents a compromise, and such churches are occasionally 
styled Free Communistic. The original (Oxford Street) chapel was opened in 1842, 
among its founders being W. Eomaine Callender. Its first minister was Francis 
Tucker, B.A., who in 1858 removed to Camden Eoad Chapel, London. He was 
succeeded by Dr. McLaren, under whom the congregation rapidly outgrew the old 
chapel. It was accordingly sold to the United Free Methodists, and the present 
Union Chapel erected from designs by Messrs. Medland and Henry Taylor, at a 
cost of £22,000. The church, which was opened in 1869, is a beautiful building in 
the Lombardo-G-othic style (Plate 27). Internally, however, it is described as dis- 
appointing to the lover of art, from its lack of refinement amidst all its elaborateness. 

The pulpit was given by Mr. F. W. Walker, the regenerator of the Grammar 
School, in memory of his wife, the daughter of Eichard Johnson, who also presented 
the organ, a fine instrument by Jardine, in her memory. Adjoining the chapel is the 
lectm-e-hall, capable of seating 400, which is used for week-night services. To this 
were added, in 1880, class-rooms, partly at the cost of Mrs. Langworthy, and there is 
now a Sunday-school of about 450 scholars. The branch establishments connected 
with the Union Chapel are very numerous. The church in Clowes Street, Gorton, 
was started in 1862 by some of the members of Dr. McLaren's congregation on the 
ground floor of a factory. Afterwards, in 1867, schools were erected, and in 1876 
these were enlarged, and a chapel was added at a cost of JE3,200. In addition, the 
Oxford Eoad congregation has taken over, and continues to work, the People's 
Institute in Nelson Street, Eusholme, and the mission rooms in Willmott Street, 
Hulme, a very poor district. This latter has prospered greatly under the interest 
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of Mr. John Thompson. A new building has been erected and enlarged, and there 
are now almost 800 scholars in attendance. 

AU this expansion has taken place under the pastorship of the Eev. Alexander 
McLaren, one of the most powerful pulpit expositors and religious forces in Man- 
chester to-day. Born in Glasgow in 1826, he attended the High School and 
University there, but on the removal of his parents to London, in 1841, he entered 
Stepney College, now Eegent's Park. He graduated at the London University, and 
received, while still only twenty, a ministerial charge at Southampton. After twelve 
years' service there, he accepted the invitation to Manchester, where he still remains. 
His eloquence and vital ministerial power have been often characterised. The secret 
of his pulpit influence seems to be not so much flow of language, or diction, or 
composition, though he is remarkable in all three, as in the intensity of the uttered 
thought (p. 19). 

An American writer has given a description of his preaching, which brings this 
out with nervous force : — " Dr. McLaren concentrated himself on the sermon. He 
seemed to tingle to the very finger-tips with costly electric vitality. His voice was 
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pitched sympathetically in a high key, a key, in fact, too high — the tension of it 
produced the effect of having grown to be habitual. At first it was slightly im- 
pleasant to the unaccustomed hearer as implying laborious strain on the speaker's 
part. But the harmony between the thought and the utterance soon obHterates 
the sense of this, and you come at length to feel that such utterance was required 
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by such, thouglit. Intensity, eagerness, nnintermitted instance, nnrelaxing grasp 
of his hearer's mind and conscience and will — this is the predominant note of Dr. 
McLaren's delivery. The aspect of the audience is universally and continuously 
well- nigh as eager as that of the speaker." 




boys' refuge, steangewats. 



The Baptist Manchester Theological Institution is situated in Brighton Grove, 
Eusholme. It owes its origin to the Baptist Evangelical Society, which was estab- 
lished in 1844. This society was started with the idea of preparing young men for 
the ministry, but it fared so badly that in 1865 of the two centres established the 
one in the south had become almost defunct, and that in the north was supporting 
a solitary student. In that year a rally was made, and better days began. Chamber 
Hall, Bury (the birthplace of Sir Eobert Peel), was taken on a lease of seven years, 
and from there, under the presidency of the Eev. Henry E. Dowson, it was later 
removed to Brighton Grove, Manchester. In this charming locality, new buildings 
were erected, at a cost of £10,000, and the college was opened in 1874. It 
maintains the same relations to Owens College that the Lancashire Independent 
does, to mutual advantage (p. 20). 
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At present it is under the presidency of the Eev. E. Parker, D.D. The 
tutor in Biblical languages, philosophy, and mathematics is the Eev. J. T. Marshall, 
M.A. Mr. Marshall is held in high repute as a Biblical scholar, and the series of 
articles he contributed in 1891 to the Expositor, which were intended to introduce 
a considerable work on the subject of the relation of the Synoptic Gospels to the 
Ajamaic text, attracted much attention. 

As a body the Baptists in Manchester have been at a virtual standstill for many 
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years ; but it is hoped that the formation of the Manchester and District Baptist 
Union, which came into being in 1891, will do something to redeem this state of 
things. The old Manchester and Salford Baptist Union began in 1867 with only 
seven member-churches, the new union has a matter of twenty churches in the 
district, representing a membership of nearly 2,500, and it promises to be if anything 
more practical in its method and aim. 

Standing quite apart from any and every form either of Dissent or Methodism 
are the Scottish churches — the nineteenth-century Presbyterian churches. In olden 
times Manchester was the scene of the most rigorous attempt to establish a Pres- 
byterian church government in England. That attempt failed as it was bound to 
do, and it has been only within the last sixty years that the system has grown 
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again as a direct importation from Scotland. In 1844, however, very shortly after 
its importation the English Presbyterian churches declared themselves independent 
of the Scottish or any other church, and they are now known as the Presby- 
terian Church of England. Their growth in Manchester within the last quarter of 
a century has been most rapid. 

Probably the oldest and most active congregation in the Presbytery, is the 
Brunswick Street Church, which is under the pastorship of the Eev. W. Eigby Murray, 
and in connection with which there is a very successful mission at work (p. 20). 

The church itself is an elegant Gothic structure, but marred by the flimsy 
decoration of the interior, a fault it shares with the Grosvenor Square Church. 
The parent church of this latter and of the Bloomsbury Church formerly stood in 
St. Peter's Square. But the old place did not prosper. Free Church sympathisers 
seceded to bmld Grosvenor Square, leaving behind them a society crippled with debt 
and quarrels. Afterwards the St. Peter's Square site was sold, and the Bloomsbury 
Church erected out of the proceeds ; and it was here that the Eev. William White 
ministered for some time, comparable, in the opinion of some, with any preacher in 
the town for effectiveness of theology and grace of diction. 

Of smaller religious bodies Manchester has its full share. There are the Society 
of Friends, whose meeting-house is in Mount Street (p. 21) ; the Swedenborgians, who 
possess three societies in Manchester, one of them — Peter Street, now Moss Side — 
dating from 1793, only a few years after the formation of the first New Jerusalem 
Church in London ; the Catholic Apostolic Church, one of the churches which 
outsiders persistently style Irvingite, and remarkable for the ultra-elaborateness of its 
ceremonial, and more remarkable stiU in this latter respect, the Armenian and the 
Greek Church in Higher Broughton (p. 23). And then there is the Jew, sitting, 
as it were, with his simple belief in one God, in the centre of all this bewildering 
congeries of systems. The body is very strong in Manchester. Cheetham Hill 
Eoad is quite a Jewish residential quarter, and the seat of four out of five of 
their synagogues — the synagogue of the British Jews, of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Jews, the New Synagogue and the "Great Synagogue," or, as it is called, 
the Manchester Hebrew Congregation. 

The "New Synagogue of Beth Hamidrash " (House of Learning) was erected 
in 1889, at a cost of jC4,000, and is an ornate building, standing next to the Cheetham 
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Free Library in Cheetliam Hill Eoad (Plate 29). The interior contains seats for 700 
people, these seats being placed only in the gallery, and under it, so that the middle 
floor-space is unoccupied. At the further end from the door a few steps lead up to 
the ark, the door of which is concealed by a curtain. The opening ceremony was 
remarkable for its elaborateness and curiosity. 

Even so brief a survey of the churches raises many a thought in the mind, and 
one would fain leave religion on some common meeting-ground for all her many 
devotees and sects, and in some sure and certain hope — may we not say it ? — of 
a time still to come when there shall be yet another and a broader system in 
which Jew and Greek and proselyte and he that is afar off shall meet, when dogma 
and anathema shall have passed away, and all things ecclesiastic become new. The 
twentieth century will have to return to the problem of the fifteenth — the problem 
of the Renaissance, but this time without a Eeformation to succeed and annul it. 
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CHAPTEE YIII. 

LITEEAKY, AETISTIC, AND POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 



"The philosopher will have but one test for the future greatness of Manchester, and that will he a 
mental not a material test." — Cohden. 

Some Manchester Printmg Clubs, and the Sin that doth so easily beset us — Mr. George Milner — The "Lit. and Phil." — Dalton 
and Joule — ^Professor Schuster and Dr. Schunck — The Manchester Athenaeum and its visitors of yore — Emerson, Dickens, 
Lytton — The Royal Manchester Institution and art patronage — Manchester v. Liverpool ; Did you bite your thumb at 
us 2— Music, then and now — Musical and other Heredity— The oldest festival in England, and Malibran — The Gentlemen's 
Glee Club and Halle — A Life Work — The Botanical Society and Gardens — The Theatres and their bright particular stars 
— The old Royal — Maoready, Knowles, Calvert — -The Shakesperean revivals — Latter-day decline — Politics, So-called — ^What's 
your ticket? — The City's Representatives, and the City's Clubs — The Union, the Clarendon, and the Arts — Newspapers — 
Slightly advanced, but whither 1 — The Guardian and Calmer — C. P. Scott and Sir Thomas Sowler — A Paragon of City 
papers and its Editor, Mr. Nodal— Scorners of the ground, after all. 




T is not sufficiently or so commonly known that Man- 
chester has been as distinctively a centre of science, 
and in a less degree of literature and art, as it has 
of commerce. There are obvious reasons why it should 
be such, without instancing the intimate connection 
between chemical technology and design and the staple 
industries of the town. But to what extent the asser- 
tion is true is perhaps hardly realised even by the 
HY=-x^-=^^-^^« t^ ^== ■ average Manchester man himself. 
j_ /. — • \ ^^^^B Nevertheless, putting aside the metropolis, which 

is, of course. Eclipse, and always will be, it is doubtful 
whether any town in the country can show as varied 
and active, not to say rank, a growth, as, alas ! Manchester can. Literary, scientific, 
antiquarian, all are here, and of printing clubs not a few. It is hard to think of 
these last without a sigh of pity or doubt. There is, e.g., the Spenser Society, the 
Eecord Society, and the Chetham Society, and— but who telleth their number or 
weigheth their labours? The Spenser Society, presided over by Dr. Ward, the 
principal of Owens, not the least of whose accomphshments is a consummate know- 
ledge of Elizabethan literature, has published and is responsible for nearly thirty 
volumes. The Eecord Society, in like manner, is responsible for thirty more — - 
imprimis, indices of names of our ancestors v^ho died and were buried, but whom we 
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no longer leave in peace — such, is our egotism ; in secundis, more indices ; in tertiis, 
more and yet more indices. 

" Until we think the vols, will never cease, 
For records have o'erbrimmed our dusty shelves." 

And then there is the Chetham Society, with its hundred and forty odd quartos, 

which the members prefer before their chief joy. We once — years since — asked 

what the Chetham Society was and was noted for, and were told that it was a 

society consisting chiefly of clergymen, and was noted chiefly for High Church 

bigotry and Tory pride. Now, this is not true. The members, so far as they are 

personalities at all and not subscribing libraries, are chiefly lay ; and whether Tories 

or not, are not to be lightly or thoughtlessly spoken of. Many a professor is here 

and many a dignitary, some witb F.S.A. and some 

without it ; but all on one dead level of enthusiasm 

for bygone things and "ye olden dayes," and for 

themselves. Yet peace be to them ! In their day 

they have done some, maybe much, good, and brought 

to light many a notable thing; and high respect or 

kindly memory still clings round the names of many 

of their great ones — Harland, whose " Mamecestre " 

was used and lauded by our greatest constitutional 

historian ; Crossley, the ponderously and superfluously 

learned ; Canon Eaines, most accomplished of 

genealogists, whose welcome personality gave him 

" open sesame " to every private archive. All these, not to mention the gods of 

later time — J. E. Bailey, lamented, beloved, the most remarkable scholar we have 

seen in Manchester for a long time; Colonel Fishwick, Canon Bridgeman, and the 

firm but genial president, ex-Chancellor Christie. May their shadows and their 

publications never grow less ! 

Among the many other societies of a more social cast may be mentioned the 
Antiquarian Society, a very busy, fussy body indeed ; intent on big things, and 
promising, if ever it does expire, to die of a fever rash rather than of inanition. 
And, more sociable still, the Literary Club, founded in 1862, and so not over-old 
as societies go. To our mind it fills a most sensible gap in the life of Manchester, 
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and it might fill it even more completely still if the scheme of it were fully grasped. 
It is a society for criticism but still more for the encouragement of the higher creative 
art ; and its published Papers are the aptest outlet for the latent, or struggling, or 

full-fledged literary spirits of Manchester. Witness the poetry of , but 

it appears there is none at present to witness. However, we live in hope. 

The president of this society is Mr. George Milner, J.P., one of the few 
instances in public and commercial life of a man combining literary gifts of pure 
and sensitive quality with business capacity. His contributions to literature, especially 
"Country Pleasures," which was warmly welcomed by the Saturday Beview, and 
his more fugitive pieces in verse, have all an unwonted charm of thoughtful and 
simple beauty. What other offices Mr. Milner fills in the literary and philanthropical 
and business life of the town — at the Bennett Street Sunday School, at Ancoats 
Hall, and elsewhere — is well known, though his chief and most stimulating function 
is in the first of these capacities, ministering, as it is bound, to the revolt against 
materialism and empiricism. 

What we want is some link or connection between the literary side of Man- 
chester, as evidenced in the Literary Club and others, and the scientific side, as 
seen in Owens College and in the Scientific Societies, for example, in the Literary 
and Philosophical Society. This last, the "Lit. and Phil.," as it is always called, is, 
in its way, by far the most distinguished thing in the history of the city. It has 
been in reality nothing short of a Eoyal Society for Manchester. The life-work of 
James Prescott Joule may be regarded as a continuation of that of Dalton, and 
the two together have, through the mouthpiece of this society, given to the world 
the most distinctive and epoch-making discoveries in physical science that the 
nineteenth, or any other, century, has witnessed. 

The society was born in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. The active 
part which Dr. Percival took in its formation — although the society itself acknow- 
ledged Dr. Mainwaring as its father— has led to an attempt to connect it with 
Warrington, from which place the brilliant doctor— he was made a Pellow of the 
Eoyal Society at the age of twenty-five — had migrated. But there is little to 
support such a notion. The first volume of " Memoirs " of the society was published 
in 1785, and in the preface the story of the foundation is told plainly enough. 
" Many years since, a few gentlemen, inhabitants of the town, who were inspired 
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with a taste for Kterature and philosophy, formed themselves into a kind of weekly 
chib for the purpose of conversing on subjects of that nature. These meetings were 
continued several years, and many respectable persons being desirous of becoming 
members, the numbers were increased so far as to induce the founders of the society 
to think of extending their original design. Presidents and other officers were 
elected (1781), a code of laws formed," etc., etc. 

The first presidents of the society were Dr. Thomas Percival and James Massey, 
the latter of whom has already been referred to as the first president of the Infirmary, 
a connection in which Percival's name, too, is of note. His work in the domain 
of health and population statistics has still a value. 

Among the first vice-presidents was that same Dr. Barnes, minister of Cross 
Street Chapel, who originated the scheme of the old College of Arts and Sciences, 
one of the several ineffectual precursors of Owens College. The very paper in which 
he advocated the scheme of the college occurs in the first volume of the society's 
" Memoirs." The college was instituted at Manchester in June, 1783, and three 
years later the same busy reformer estabhshed the Manchester Academy, which 
swallowed up its predecessor, the College of Science and Arts ; but itself came near 
to being swallowed up of inertia and old age. It migrated to York in 1803, came 
back to Manchester in 1840, then shifted to University Hall, London, and in 1892 
to Oxford. Such is the history of the Manchester New College. It is of interest 
in connection with the " Lit. and Phil." in many ways, but chiefly through the fact 
of its having brought to Manchester — John Dalton. 

Dalton was born of Quaker parents in Kendal, and removed to Manchester in 
1793 to become Professor of Mathematics at the Manchester Academy. He was 
elected a member of the "Lit. and PhU." on the 26th of April in the following 
year, and for the rest of his life the name of the society is indissolubly connected 
with his own and with his work. His first paper read before it appears in the first 
volume of the "Memoirs." It was on "Colour Vision," and gives some curious 
details as to Dalton's own sight, which was very short and deficient in perception 
of pink colours, a fact he observed when he began the study of botany (p. 33), 

The society gave up to Dalton one of its rooms for a study and laboratory, 
and all his day was spent there. This was in the George Street buildings. At first 
the society had met where in those days societies most did congregate — in an inn. 
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the " Assembly " coffee house, and afterwards in a room adjoining the Cross Street 
Chapel ; but in 1804 the " old rooms " were built at a cost of £600. Lately, about 
1880, the buUdings were extended by the addition of a portico and of rooms for a 
Mbrary and meetings. The total cost of the alterations was £4,000, towards which 
Mr. H. Wilde contributed largely. Dalton's old laboratory is now occupied as one 
of the offices of the society, but the apparatus which he used is carefully preserved. 

For twenty-sis years Dalton lived in George Street opposite these rooms, and 
in the house of his friend, the Eev. W. Johns, who had formerly been a professor 
at the academy. "Mr. Johns," says his biographer, "had seen him pass one 
evening, and asked him why he never came to see him. ' I don't know,' he said, 
' but I will come and live with you if you will let me.' And so he did, taking a 
spare bedroom and sitting with the family. He habitually rose at eight, and went 
with his lantern in his hand, if it was winter, to his laboratory, lighted his fire, 
and came over to breakfast when the family had nearly done; returned to the 
laboratory and stayed tUl dinner, coming in a hurry when it was nearly over, and 
eating moderately and drinking water only; went out again to his laboratory and 
returned at about five o'clock, stiU in a hurry when the rest were finishing ; agaia 
to the laboratory till nine p.m., when he returned to supper, after which he and 
Mr. Johns smoked a pipe, and the whole family seems to have enjoyed this hour 
very much." 

This close application was regularly broken on Thursday afternoons, when he 
vpent out of town to the " Dog and Partridge," and played a fixed number of games 
at bowls, watching the bowls with great anxiety, which he manifested in the 
movements of his body, as keen bowlers usually do. 

He is described as of middle height, about 5 feet 7 inches, and as possessed of 
a deep, gruff voice. He lacked the power of dealing with an audience, but this did 
not arise from any lack of self-possession. Once in using the air-pump at a lecture 
a glass vessel burst, making a considerable noise and causing the ladies to scream. 
He simply said, " That is more than I intended ; it is broken," and went on with 
his lecture. 

Mr. Slugg gives a vivid little sketch of him. " I occasionally saw him ; the last 
time being about the year before his death (1844), when I met him arm-in-arm 
with his attached friend, Peter Clare, in York Street, as though they were proceeding 
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from the ' Lit. and Phil.' rooms to Clare's house in Quay Street. They were 

walking at a slow pace, owing to the doctor's feebleness, his arm resting on that 

of his friend. He had a beautifully calm and placid countenance, expressive of 

gentleness and thoughtfuhiess, and was generally dressed in black. There is a clock 

in the room in which he sat as president of the 

'Lit. and Phil.' in George Street, which was 

made at his request, and which only gave one 

stroke in the course of twenty-four hours. This 

is at nine p.m., and by its means notice 

was given at that hour to close a discussion — 

showing his methodical character." 

The enunciation of the atomic theory brought 

Dalton plenty of honour but little else, and it 

was only a pension of £150 per annum, which 
King Greorge lY. honoured himself by conferring 
upon him, that enabled Dalton to live in 
comparative ease. 

Another distinguished name connected with -f-A 
the society, though not so universally known, is 
that of William Sturgeon, who was, as Joule '^^^ 
himself certifies us, the originator of the electro- 
magnet. He was in many ways an extraordinary 
man. In his youth he was apprenticed to a 

brutal shoemaker, from whose cruelty he escaped by enhsting in the Eoyal Artillery. 
He first had his attention drawn to electricity when in camp and by seeing the 
effect of a stroke of lightning ; and when he began to investigate he could only 
purchase an old lathe and a few tools. In spite of this he made a name for himself 
in the annals of electrical science, besides teaching himself Greek and several 
modern languages. Sturgeon was not so completely a Manchester man as Joule, 
nor does he for a moment compare with him in the far-reaching results of his work. 
Joule's personality, however, though he lived and died in Manchester, has left 
small record of itself outside the circle of the " Lit. and Phil." and the Eoyal 
Society. He was modest and retiring to a degree. " I believe," he wrote to his 
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brother, " I have done two or three little things, but nothing to make a fuss about." 
In consequence of this reserve, though his is perhaps the very greatest name in 
modern science, he was not familiarly known ; and one misses the intimate and 
personal reference which sometimes serves so vividly to light the way into the 
nature of these great ones. 

His father, Benjamin Joule, was one of the largest brewers in Salford at the 
beginning of the century, and up to the time of the disposal of the business in 
1854 Joule himself was engaged in it. In 1835 he began the study of mathematics 
and chemistry under Dalton, and although the old man was soon afterwards 
disabled b;f a stroke of paralysis, he left in Joule the desire of independent, original 
investigation ; and there is an intimate connection between the work of the two 
men. The first of his discoveries, in which he settled the relations between the 
heat evolved by the passage of electricity in a conductor to the resistance of the 
conductor, was read before the Eoyal Society in 1840, and it already contained the 
germs of his greatest discovery, the conservation of energy and the determination 
of the equivalence of heat and energy. People in Manchester were so accustomed 
to Joule's retiring modesty that they probably failed to realise how great a man 
he was. The outside scientific world knew him better. He received the Gold 
Medal of the Eoyal Society in 1852, the Copley Gold Medal in 1870, and the Albert 
Medal of the Society of Arts, from the hands of the Prince of Wales, in 1880. 
Two years before. Lord Beaconsfield had conferred upon him a pension of £200 
a year (p. 29). 

Sir William Thomson (afterwards Lord Kelvin), writing of the Oxford meeting 
of the British Association, at which Joule read his paper on the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, speaks of his own doubt. " But as I listened on and on I saw 
that Joule had certainly got hold of a great truth ; so instead of rising with my 
objection to the meeting, I waited till it was over and said my say to Joule at the 
end. This made my first introduction to him; after that I had a long talk over 
the whole matter at one of the conversaziones of the association, and we became 
fast friends from thenceforward. However, he did not tell me he was to be 
married in a week or so ; but about a fortnight later I was walking down from 
Chamounix, to commence the tour of Mont Blanc, and whom should I meet 
walking up but Joule with a long thermometer in his hand, and a carriage with a 
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lady in it not far off ! He told me he had heen married since we parted at Oxford, 
and he was going to try for elevation of temperature in waterfalls. We trysted to 
meet a few days later at Martigny and look at the Cascade du Sallenches, to see 
if it might answer, hut we found it too much broken into spray. His young wife, 
so long as she lived, took complete interest in his scientific work, and both she and 
he showed me the greatest kindness during my visits to them in Manchester, for 
our experiments on the thermal effects of fluid in motion, which we commenced a 
few years later. Joule's paper at the Oxford meeting made a great sensation. 
Faraday was there and was much struck with it ; hut did not fully enter into the 
new views. It was many years after that before any of the scientific chiefs began 
to give their adhesion. It was not long after when Stokes told me he was inclined 
to be a Joulite." 

It is in no ungenerous or churlish spirit that prominence is given to two such 
names on the roll of the "Lit. and Phil." Prominence is their birthright and none 
would gainsay it, brilliant though the list of then* confreres is. And brilliant it 
is. For a century or more Manchester has been entertaining scientific angels 
unawares. In its early days Benjamin Franklin contributed a paper, and among 
its members have been Dr. Charles White, the Henrys (three of them), one the 
already mentioned schoolfellow of Brougham ; E. W. Binney, Mr. Schunck, and the 
engineering minds — Watt, the son of James Watt, who was then representing his 
father in Manchester, and who made a big impression in the town as early as 1790 
by his smoke-consuming engine ; Eichard Eoberts, Joseph C. Dyer, the inventor 
of the unsinkable lifeboat ; Sir John Hawkshaw, Sir William Fairbairn, Professor 
Hodgkinson, who divided with Fairbann and Thomson the credit of making the 
Menai tubular bridge ; Osborne Eeynolds, vice-president and Professor of Engineering 
at Owens College. 

The late Edward William Binney, just mentioned, was in former years the 
partner with Young in the manufacture of paraffin oil. He was a man of much 
influence in the society, from the force of his personality and common-sense, and 
from the extent of his geological knowledge. He was the leading geologist in 
matters relating to carboniferous rocks and coal. 

The president of this venerable body, Professor Arthur Schuster, is related 
to the trading family which has formed one of the most prominent names in 
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Manchester shipping for the last three generations ; and he was himself intended 
for business but deserted it, like Dr. Schunck, for the toil- and honour- strewn 
path of science. After studying at Owens, and in Germany under Kirchhoff and 
Helmholtz, he was appointed by the Council of the Eoyal Society chief of the 
eclipse expedition to Siam. He has since conducted no less than three other 
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expeditions for the observing of total solar eclipses — to Colorado in 1878, to Egypt 
in 1882, in which he succeeded in photographing the spectrum of the solar corona ; 
and to the West Indies in 1886. In 1881 he was appointed Professor of Applied 
Mathematics at Owens College, and seven years later succeeded Professor Balfour 
Stewart as Professor of Physics. As a specialist he is held to be untouched in 
certain abstruse departments of physics — the effects of the discharge of electricity 
through gases, etc., which the ordinary mind fails entirely to comprehend. 

There are some notable figures, too, among the vice-presidents. Dr. W. Crawford 
Williamson, who formerly held the chair of Botany at Owens College, and who 
received the medal of the Eoyal Society for his memoirs on the Carboniferous plants 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire ; and Professor Osborne Reynolds, already noted. 
Edward Schunck, Ph.D., F.R.S., is a Manchester man by birth. He was educated 
in technical chemistry under Liebig with the object of entering his father's calico 
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works at Manchester ; but iie afterwards devoted himself to pure science, with most 
important and useful results, especially in the department of dyeing technology. He 
is the discoverer of chrysammic acid and a substance resembling indigo blue (hydro- 
chrysammide), and a co-discoverer of bodies isomeric with alizarine, the most impor- 
tant agent in the process of calico printing. In 1850 he was made a member of the 
Eoyal Society, and 
at the 1887 meet- 
ing of the British 
Association pre- 
sided over the 
chemical section. 
He is said to 
possess the largest 
and most perfect 
private laboratory 
in the country. 
The remaining 
vice-president is 
Dr. James Bot- 
tomley, one of its 

active supporters, who is probably better versed in the history and personnel of this 
notable society than any other member. Of the many other distinguished names 
connected with the body in recent times nothing like an adequate idea could he 
given, but at least kindly reference is due to the memory of a few. Joseph 
Baxendell, the late secretary, a distinguished meteorologist ; Dr. Balfour Stewart, 
the late Professor of Physics at Owens College, and the colleague of Sir Henry 
Eoscoe in the popularisation of science ; another of Sir Henry's co-workers. Dr. 
Schorlemmer, the late distinguished Professor of Organic Chemistry at Owens ; Samuel 
Eobinson, the Orientalist ; and Dr. W. C. Henry, and John Blaokwall, the naturalist, 
an " authority on spiders." Having said so much, it must not be supposed that we 
could not say more, of this by far the most historic and worthiest of the many 
learned societies of Manchester, however unobtrusive it is in its work and however 
plain in its habitation. 
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ArcliitectunxUy (Plate 30), the Manchester Athengeum dwarfs the "Lit. and Phil."; 
but in prestige it stands on quite a different level. Not, however, that it is by any 
means lacking in this respect when one looks over the roll of its visitors. 

The Athenaeum was established in 1835, chiefly through the exertions of Eichard 
Cobden, William Langton, and James Hey wood, F.R.S. In pursuance of resolutions 
passed at a public meeting in that year, the directors engaged temporary accom- 
modation for the subscribers in the Eoyal Institution, and Mr. Heywood aforesaid, 
son of Nathaniel, the Manchester banker, became the first president. Pleasurable to 
tell, he is still living, but not in Manchester. Por many years he has resided 
at Kensington, to the Yestry of which place he presented his fine private library, 
to form the nucleus of a public free library, besides providing a similar institution for 
Brompton. 

Among the first vice-presidents were many of the most representative names of 
the town at that time — H. H. Birley, Metcher, Greg, Mark Philips, etc. In the first 
year, following out the purpose of the institution, which was to afford facilities for 
moral and intellectual improvement by means of a news-room, rooms for classes, 
lectures, etc., etco, eighty-three lectures were given, and the membership rose to 
over 1,000. This unprecedented success took even the directors by surprise, and 
they at once determined on a big thing. They resolved to have a separate building, 
and to raise the money, £10,000, in £10 shares. A plot of land was secured adjoining 
the Eoyal Institution, and the building erected after designs by Barry. It is a plain 
stone building in the classic style, and contains a library and lecture room for eight 
hundred people, and on the ground floor a coffee room. The building was opened in 
1841, and for a time things went merrily. A period of decHne set in about 1846, and 
then an Athenaeum Eeform Association was mentioned. The need of it has long 
since gone. The institution rapidly recovered in membership and finances, and at 
present it possesses an income from subscriptions of £4,420 and a membership roll 
of over 8,000. In connection with the place there are organised musical and dramatic 
societies, French, German, and Italian conversation societies, commercial classes, a 
fine library of over 21,000 volumes, and so on — ^food enough surely for the digestion 
of some 3,000 folk. 

The president is now Mr. Samuel Ogden, J.P., to whom the society, in the year 
of its Jubilee celebration, 1885, presented an address, together with his portrait by 
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Perkins. He lias a weiglit of honour to sustain, for the presidents and history of 

the institution have been ahke notewortliy. In times past the soirees of the society 

have brought to Manchester some of the greatest hterary figures of the century. 

Lytton, Dickens, and Charles Knight came in 1852, and Emerson some time before, 

in 1847 — an occasion that he rendered memorable by the noblest panegyric on the 

English race which ever fell from pen or tongue, " Hail, mother of heroes " — 

but read it in full. Such words bind nations 

faster than treaties or trade can do. At another 

of these nights and suppers of the gods the chair 

was taken by Disraeli, and at his side sat Cobden, 

between Lord John Manners and Mr. Smythe, just 

to show that there was no party feeling in such 

a gathering. On the platform sat Milner Gibson 

and Eowland Hill, and Torrens and McCuUoch. 

When shall we look upon their like again! 

There was one passage in Cobden' s speech 
on that occasion which we cannot refrain from 
quoting, because of the sting, or the wag, in the 
tail of it: — "I remember in that most delightful 
work with which the genius of the chairman has 

lately supphed us — and, by the way, I would observe that I believe he is the first 
man of distinguished genius who, in a work of the imagination, has assigned to a 
man of my order something like an honourable status in his pages — I remember his 
' Millbank,' and I thank him for it; and I remember 'Miss Millbank' also, and I 
thank him for it. By the way, I rather think the original of ' Coningsby ' is here. 
I believe he is not married, ladies, and probably Miss Millbank may be here. But 
I was going to observe that in that most delightful book, Mr. Disraeli, speaking of 
Manchester, says, ' It is a philosopher only who can foresee and predict the future 
destiny of Manchester.' I'll venture to say that the philosopher will, at all events, 
have but one test for the future greatness of Manchester, and that will be a mental 
test and not a material test ; that our destiny will be decided, not by the expanse 
of bricks and mortar, nor by the multiplication of steam engines, nor by the 
accumulation of wealth, but just in proportion as mental development goes forward." 
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Even older than tlie Athenaeum was the old Eoyal Manchester Institution for the 
promotion of literature, science, and the arts. It is within quite recent years that 
the City Art Gallery, Mosley Street, has sprung out of it. The parent institution 
was inaugurated at a general meeting of the inhabitants of the town, held m the 
Exchange room in October, 1823. In this one particular, at least, Manchester has 




FLOWEE SHOW AT THE EOYAL BOTANICAL GAEDENS, OLD TEAFFOED. 

been a long way behind the lead of Liverpool, to whom in so many other respects 
she has been an example. The question of art and art exhibitions was taken up 
in Liverpool fifty years before it was mooted in Manchester. "The Society for 
Promoting the Arts in Liverpool " was founded in 1773, only five years after the 
foundation of the Eoyal Academy itself; and it is doubtful whether Manchester has 
yet succeeded in making up this heavy leeway. 

The resolution which was passed at the meeting referred to ran on this wise : — 
" That the diffusion of a taste for the fine arts in this populous and opulent district, 
by establishing a collection of the best models which can be obtained in painting 
and sculpture, and by opening a channel by which the works of meritorious artists 
may be brought before the public, are objects highly desirable." 

Of course the proposal had originated with a number of the associated artists 
of the place, but it became immediately popular, and the usual machinerj' of 
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organisation was forthwith got together, among the council being Sir Oswald Mosley, 
H. H. Birley, F. Dnkinfield Astley, a descendant of the extraordinary artist-beau 
who painted himself into a fortune within a fortnight. 

At first it was proposed to purchase Dodd's premises in King Street, but after- 
wards the site in Mosley Street was purchased, at a rental of fourteen pence per 
square yard and twenty-one years' purchase. Two years later, in 1825, the present 
building was begun after designs by Barry, but was not completed till 1830, the 
total cost being £30,000. The money was raised by a scheme of governor subscrip- 
tions, by which contributors of forty guineas were made hereditary governors, of 
twenty-five guineas life governors, and of two guineas annual governors. Up to 
the time of the completion of the building the exhibitions did not take place in 
Mosley Street, but in an art shop in Market Street, No. 83, " The Gallery," so 
called. It was here, therefore, that the first picture exhibition in Manchester, in 
1827, took place. 

In the thin little pamphlet which contains a list of the exhibits there are 
eighteen artists described as of Manchester out of a total of seventy-one, and among 
them are some names still known — Orme, Ealston, Joseph Eichardson, Charles 
Calvert, and Michael P. Calvert, and above all, Henry Liverseege, described as of 
Sandford Street. His exhibits were these : 43, " Banditti Attacking Eobbers " ; 56, 
"A Eobber on the Outlook"; 73, "Banditti Carousing," none of which have 
been included in the collection of his works. At this time Liverseege was only 
twenty-four, and five years later he died ; but though weakly, and working con- 
tinually under a deepening shadow, his life's work is astonishing in its abundance 
and power. When fully developed, Liverseege was only five feet five inches, and 
deformed, with one shoulder higher than the other and a protruding chest, and at 
twenty-five he weighed only seventy pounds, but a truer artistic genius has not been 
bom in Manchester. His face had something of the poetic and ethereal quahty 
of Shelley's, were it not for the touch of sadness on the compressed lips. His pictures 
are full of local reminiscences, though the allusions have not been preserved in every 
case. It is said that he took his Falstaff from a farrier called Minn, whose smithy 
was at the end of Tib Street, where Eylands' warehouse now stands, and so on for 
other characters — Ealpho Hudibras, sweet Anne Page, and it has even been asserted 
that Charles Swain was his model for the falconer in " The Betrothed." He had 
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some difficulty in getting a model for the drunken tinker of the Induction to the 
" Taming of the Shrew." A cobbler was found who seemed suitable, and he was set, 
but bottle after bottle disappeared and the hardened drinker remained as sober as 
a judge, until at length Liverseege drove him away in a rage. "Be off, it will cost 
me more to make you drunk than the picture will fetch." 

For years the Eoyal Institution pursued the even tenor of its way, remaining 
shut for nine months of each year, and then favouring a small public with successive 
autumn exhibitions, the history of which deserves its chronicler. It was more than 
thirty years after the starting of the institution before a society of artists could be 
got together in the town, although many an ineffective effort had been made. On 
September 18, 1856, however, a conference of artists was held in the Mayor's parlour, 
Salford, and the result was the appointment of a committee to arrange for an exhi- 
bition in the then new wing of the Peel Park Museum, and there the collection 
was opened in May, 1857. Salford has, therefore, distinctly given a second lead in 
art matters to her big sister. For it must not be forgotten that the Eoyal Institution 
was quite a private concern, whereas the Salford exhibition took place under the 
auspices of the Corporation. 

This latter was so great a success that others followed, and an association of local 
artists was formed, which became in 1859 the Manchester Academy of Pine Arts. 
For several years the academy sought no outside help, contenting itself, when there 
was no exhibition in Peel Park, with its own small four-days' exhibition at its annual 
conversazione. But as it grew stronger it gave more publicity to its work, and began 
to print a catalogue, and then the larger question of its relation to the art life of 
Manchester, and of the relations of the Eoyal Institution to the art life of Manchester, 
drew to the front. A few years since it was a burning question and provocative of 
much discussion. That Manchester of which Euskin had fallen so foul was witness- 
ing the labours of men held in esteem in the Old Water Colour Society — of J. D. 
Watson, H. Clarence Whaite, F. Powell, F. J. Shields, Basil Bradley, C. H. Marsh, 
J. Whittaker, and of two others who were members of the new society. Keeling and 
Thomas Collier, "while Joseph Knight," so said Mr. Eowley, "a Manchester man, 
takes rank at the Dudley." For a time the academy occupied rooms in the Eoyal 
Institution on sufferance, but it was seriously suggested that it should have rooms 
of its own, and unite with the art school ; and as a counter-proposal it was mooted 
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•HOT 'TATBES." 



that the Eoyal Institution itself should he 

taken over by the Corporation and made into 

a city art gallery. This was a most obvious 

step and, after a good deal of see-sawing, it 

was carried out in 1881, when the governors 

of the Institution accepted the terms offered 

by the Corporation with reference to the 

transfer of the building and its contents to the 

Corporation in trust for the public. The City 

Council has now to maintain the place, and 

guarantees an expenditure of £2,000 a year for 

twenty years on works of art to be added to 

the gallery. The managing committee consists 

of two-thirds members of the Corporation and 

one-third representatives of the old governors 

of the Institution (Plates 30, 31). 

It would be easy, though needlessly invidious, to contrast the usefulness of the 

Institution in its present form vsdth that 
of its more restricted predecessors. "What 
the Institution has done for art and the 
district deserves to be fully told, and 
the , telling would reveal no mean record 
of names of local and more than local 
work^George Haydock Dodgson,_the Hold- 
ings, W. G. Herdman, William Daniels, 
"our tender-hearted, childlike patriarch 
Warwick Brooks," Eobert Crozier, one of 
the founders of the Manchester Academy 
and its president from 1878 ; John Henry 
Letherbrow, a Manchester figure through 
the greater part of his life, though his art 
flourished best under the more congenial 
skies and sights of new-old Munich. 
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Not far from the Eoyal Institution, and opposite to where the old Assemhly 
Eoom used to be, stands the Portico, " a neat building of the Ionic order." Up 
to the time of the inception of the public free libraries scheme, the Portico was the 
chief circulating library of the town. The building was begun in 1802 and finished in 

1806, the cost (^67,500) 
having been subscribed 
in 400 shares. Many 
an institution of a 
similar date and nature 
has long since disap- 
peared, and, strictly 
speaking, the need for 
the Portico is now 
small and past, as was 
that of its confreres 
of ancient date, the 
Manchester Circulating 
Library, the " New 
Circulating Library," 
and the rest ; but the 
Portico, with its 40,000 volumes of a library, still lives on under the momentum of 
its inherent or hereditary respectability, which is solid and considerable (p. 65). 

Side by side with the literary institutions of Manchester there flourishes quite 
a galaxy of musical societies and celebrities. It is a well-known fact that Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire are far and away the most musical counties of England, and 
in this respect, as in many others, Manchester sits in the centre and with equal 
gaze views all creation. At the present moment there are in the town several 
very considerable and indeed noteworthy musical associations — the Gentlemen's Con- 
certs, the Gentlemen's Glee Club, the Beethoven Orchestral Society, the St. Cecilia 
Society, the Society of Professional Musicians, etc., not to speak of the crowning 
institution, Sir Charles Halle's orchestra and choir. 

The popular idea is that Sir Charles Halle has created music in Manchester. 
This is by no means so. Manchester has always been relatively famous for her 
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devotion to this the liigiaest form of art. For instance, towards tlie close of the 
reign of George III. we are told that tliere were at least half a dozen harpsichords 
and as many spinets, on which nearly as many ladies could play with tlie trehle 
hand, and here and there a chord with the left hand as an apology for thoroiigh- 
hass, "God Save the King," "Over the Water to Charlie," "Kitty Fisher's 
Minnet," and the lOdth Psalm. Near Smithy Door was situated Mrs. Blomiley's 
finishing school, where the j'oung ladies of the day learned to make pastry and 
to "play the piano" — or the spinet, rather. At the theatre in Marsden Street, a 
concert was given tln'ee times a week, the orchestra (hem !) consisting of two 
violins, a clarionet, and hassoon. At Day's Coffee House (now no more — it used to 
stand on what is now the pavement of the Eoyal Exchange) a concert was given 
once a fortnight during the winter hy amateurs. The band consisted of ten single- 
keyed German 
flutes ; nay, more 
than this, l)e it 
known (Mr. Procter 
has proved it) that 
the first musical 
festival in England 
was the one held 
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in Manchester in 1777, and not, as is usually said, that in Birmingham, which was a 
year later. In Manchester others followed at short intervals in 1781, 1785, and 1789, 
and again in our own century in 1826 and 1836. They brought no small honour 
to the place, the last in particular, such a festival and such doings as have not been 
in Manchester since, and memorable above all for the death of the greatest singer 
of modern times — Malibran. 

"It was on Wednesday evening "-^the account is Mr. Slugg's — "that Malibran 
sang as perhaps she had never done before, and died in the attempt. Caradori Allan 
and she were appointed to sing in a duet from Andronico. The scene is very 
vividly impressed on my memory. There was a rather high note, in singing which 
one of the two indulged in a brilliant trill, which was followed by a similar effort 
on the part of the other. This effort quite electrified the audience, and when the 
song was finished the applause was almost overwhelming, and an encore' demanded. 
Unfortunately Malibran responded to it, and again the two went through their 
parts with, if possible, increased ardour, and retired amidst tremendous applause. 
In a very short time Dr. Bardsley was called from his seat in the pit with Mr. 
Worthington, the steward, to see Malibran. Soon afterwards one of the stewards was 
obliged to announce that she had become so ill that Dr. Bardsley had deemed it 
necessary to bleed her in the arm, and considered it would not be safe for her to 
take any further part in the performance that night. Neither was she able to 
take her part in the Messiah at the church the next morning, although, contrary to 
the wish of the committee and, in the first instance, of her medical advisers, she 
insisted on going to the church. She had not been long in the ante-room, however, 
when she was seized with hysterics, and was brought back to her hotel, from which 
she was never removed till her death on the Friday week, September 23rd." 
She was buried in the Collegiate Church ; but painful contentions afterwards arose, 
on the demand of her relations to have the body exhumed and removed to Brussels. 
A suit was instituted in the Consistory Court, and feeling ran so high that when 
the exhumation was allowed, it took place early on a dark December morning 
before the people were astir. 

The earliest of these festivals sprang apparently out of the old subscription 
concerts that began in Manchester in 1744. The first list of the subscribers, which 
is stiU preserved, gives a total of 165 names, and among them is one " Anonymous," 
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which some ambitious patriots will insist on regarding as the novi de i^luvie of 
Prince Charlie. At any rate, they say, if there were any concerts going when he 
was here in 1745 he would be sure to have patronised them. Decidedly, but that 
is a different thing. The only documents to which the hero set his pen in Man- 
chester were receipt forms for the customs or excise, which he succeeded in 
extorting from old women and others, and we are not aware that it was the nature 
of a Stuart to sign himself "Anonymous," either in good or bad times. 

But, leaving that, what will be thought of a typical bill of fare of these old- 
time concerts ? Here is one : — ■ 

" 1st Act. Overture to Samson. 6th of Corelli. Duets, vioHns. 

" Ind Act. Overture to Alcona. Solo, German flute. Harpsichord lesson. Song. 

" drd Act. 12th of Tessarini. Solo, violin. Song. 8th of CorelH. Overture to 
SauV 

The room was hired for 5s. the night, and the harpsichord lessons " seem to 
have been given to please the ladies." 

The legitimate successor to these subscription concerts is the " Gentlemen's 
Concerts," which started about 1770, when a society of amateur performers on the 
German flute met in a tavern in the market-place. Several months after its formation 
the society was gladdened by the advent of " a violin," and in 1775, in consequence, 
no doubt, they commenced the erection of a concert-room in Fountain Street. 

It was in this room, measuring 81 feet by 30, and seating an audience of 900, 
that the first musical festivals iu England took place. For fifty-four years the 
Gentlemen's Concerts remained in this hall in Fountain Street ; but in 1831 the 
Society moved to its present fine hall at the corner of Peter Street and Lower 
Mosley Street (pp. 36, 37). 

By means of this institution, therefore, there is a continuous musical tradition 
of nearly a century and a half. And, indeed, so far is it from being true that music 
in Manchester is the creation of one man, it is well-known that Sir Charles Halle has 
himself, by the popularity of his own concerts, cut the ground from under the feet 
of this old institution, and brought its hoariness to the edge of the grave. A genera- 
tion since people had to wait for years before they could get on the roll of subscribers. 
To-day it is appealing for interest and members— one of the worthiest and oldest 
institutions in the place, which has brought to Manchester all that it once knew or 
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saw of tlie distingnislied in tlic musical world — Sir Cliarles Halle liiiiiself among tlie 
number — and a good concern too, solvent as the Bank of England, to say notliing 
of the charming hall, unrivalled as it is in comfort and acoustic x^i'operties. Tliere 
should be a moral to all this, but at the moment it is not obvious, so let it pass. 
The Gentlemen's Glee Club, which now meets at the Albion Hotel, was formerly 
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located in a large room behind Hayward's Hotel in Bridge Street. This society, 
too, has long since passed its Jubilee, though it has not yet fallen into the sere 
and yellow leaf. It was established in 1830, and the Manchester Choral Society 
three years later. 

Not even when one speaks more restrictedly of private ventures in the way 
of orchestral institutions is it true that we were only born yesterdaj^, as many an 
old crony and "pro." who played in JuUien's band will tell you. Nevertheless, having 
duly and solemnly made this mental reservation and fence, Manchester herself would 
probably be the readiest to admit, and to make her boast, of the debt she owes to 
Sir Charles Halle. 

While still a lad, only seventeen, Halle had moved from Darmstadt, wdiere he 
had studied under Einck, to Paris. There he enjoyed the friendship of Cherubini, 
Choj)in, Liszt, and many more. But that celebrated circle was broken by the 
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revolution of 1848, and in the spring of the same year the young German crossed 
to England (p. 39). 

It was at a miscellaneous concert, in September, 1848, in the Gentlemen's Concert 
Hall, Peter Street, that he made his first appearance in Manchester. "The concert in 
question," writes one who lived to see the later development, "was one of the 
most famous I can remember. The vocalists were Grisi, Mario, and Tagliafico. 

After Mario had _ 

sung there was 
a slight flutter 
of expectation, 
during which 
the young Ger- 
man-looking pro- 
fessor glided to 
the piano, and 
commenced the 
first strains of 
what is even 
now known to 
us as one of his 
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most masterly achievements — Beethoven's Concerto in E flat. To the majority of 
the concert-hall audience of those days the concerto was unmistakably long, but at 
its conclusion the pianist was greeted with quite an unusual burst of applause. In 
the second part he played one of Mendelssohn's Lieder and Heller's ' Caprice Brillante 
sur un Theme de Schubert.' " 

The first of his classical chamber concerts was given at the Eoyal Institution 
in January, 1849, and in the following year he was engaged as conductor of the 
Gentlemen's Concerts. Seven years later, in 1857, his own orchestral concerts 
were announced, and what they are to-day all musical England sufficiently knows. 
Excellent as Lancashire choirs are, his is unique among them, and the orchestra 
challenges comparison throughout Europe. According to his own account, when he 
was asked to form a band, Halle found that there were only four players who could 
play the music he required, and as he wanted sixty, he had to induce nearly forty 
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to settle in Manchester. None would do so except on a guarantee of ^160 a year, 
"So twenty concerts were given, and the money was guaranteed, and now I have an 
orchestral band of one hundred and one, and at a cost of £7,168 per annum, which 
sum is guaranteed at the opening of each season." 

Of the substantial service he has performed to the cause of music those can best 
judge who can compare by personal knowledge the past of thirty, forty, or fifty 
years with to-day in this respect. When first he came to England he had letters 
of introduction to various people of standing. " One of them," he has said, " after- 
wards a Minister of State, invited me to his house, and asked me to play something 
to his friends. Of course I was anxious to do so, but I was startled when on leaving 
he asked me a few questions, amongst others in what style I played. It was 
difficult to understand what he meant, so he named another eminent pianist, and 
said, 'Do you play in his style?' and I honestly said 'No,' upon which he said, 
'I am so glad, because he plays so loud that he prevents the ladies from talking'!" 
Of course all this is entirely past. People never talk nowadays the moment a 
pianist begins to play ! 

But, indeed, amid the occasional carping we hear about the neglect of native 
{i.e., English) talent, there still remains in every musical mind in Manchester and 
elsewhere a deep impression of the debt we owe Halle for the consistently, unswervingly 
high standard of music and musical rendering which he has kept before the pubUc 
for forty years and more with never a moment of uncertainty, of relaxation, or of 
pandering to a lower taste or demand. And his recent honour of knighthood, not to 
speak of his fame as a performer, allied, as it now is, to that of Lady Halle (Madame 
Norman-Neruda), the first lady violinist of the world, is no more than a meet recog- 
nition of the high merits of this unflinching attitude and educating influence. 

Probably the next few years will witness a great advance and change in the 
conducting of the musical life and work of the town. Concerts are already given 
— at the Queen's Park — under the auspices of the Corporation, and a much greater 
scheme has been broached which might, perhaps, come to involve not merely the 
Free Trade Hall concerts, but those at the Botanical Gardens and the parks as 
well. But at present these latter stand on their own footing, and are best known 
in a different connection. 

The Botanical Gardens, Old Trafford — ^the scene of so many an exhibition — were 
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opened in 1831, four years after the establishment of the Botanical and Horticultural 
Society, and more than fifty years after the first flower show in the town (p. 40). The 
grounds cover an extent of sixteen acres, and contain extensive ranges of buildings, 
which have been re-erected within the last few years, at a cost of about ^10,000, 
including the reconstruction of a portion of the building left in the gardens by the 
JubUee Exhibition Committee in 1887. The Botanical and Horticultural Society 
has its fits of depression, but things are not as bad as they have been. In 1863 
affairs at Old Trafford were at the darkest, and Mr. Turner, who had been in at 
the birth, declared that he was going to be in at the death — but not yet. 

Within its time the society has distributed not less than ^£35,000 in prizes, and 
it has made Manchester the " metropolis of horticulture outside London," fighting 
all the time against a harassing debt, yet always, some way or other, making ends 
meet. This is due, of course, to the inherent vitality of the institution, but a good 
deal of the actual floricultural success is attributed, and worthily so, to the botanical 
and organising skfil of the secretary and curator, Mr. Bruce Findlay. Mr. Findlay 
succeeded the former curator, Mr. Campbell, in 1858, so that he saw the darkness 
before the dawn in the fortunes of Old Trafford. In 1881, twenty-three years after- 
wards, he became the recipient, at a meeting in the Mayor's parlour, of a testimonial 
of 1,000 guineas, a gold watch and chain, and an illuminated address as some 
recognition of his services to the general spread of horticulture and floriculture in 
the district. 

It is, perhaps, questionable whether Mancestrians stand as high in matters 
theatrical as they do in the domain of music. Yet for a provincial city the Man- 
chester theatres are held in the first repute, and few places outside of London have 
more interesting theatrical reminiscences. 

There is an oft-repeated story that the first plays in Manchester were produced 
in a tent of wood and canvas, " situate at the top of King Street." Mr. Procter 
determined to prove all things, does not believe it. Prior to the erection of the 
Marsden Street Theatre the old Exchange, and none other, was the place used for 
theatrical representations, for showmen, learned dogs, Indian jugglers, and fire-eaters 
as well as for Farquhar's Recruiting Officer, or even Macbeth, which was performed 
here in 1760, "with all the original music, songs, dances, and decorations proper 
to the piece." 
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The theatre in Marsden Street was built in 1753, and opened on the 3rd of 
December of that year, or rather it should have been, but after an intending manager, 
Eichard Elrington, had brought his troupe over from Buxton, and advertised that he 
would open the theatre with a play and other amusements, for the benefit of the 
Infirmary, the magistrates interposed and sternly bade him cease, and remove his 
troupe from the town within twenty-four hours. A later manager, Whitley, was 
better received, and returned again and again, giving concerts for money, throwing 
dramatic performances gratis in and between the music with the object of evading 
the Dramatic Licence Act. 

Now and then, and for the sake of variety, a three days' cock-fighting would 
be given, until the cockpit was removed to Salford. Occasionally, however, the 
place saw far better things in the way of visits of metropolitan companies, and 
one of the last performers there before it was superseded by the Eoyal was none 
other than Elizabeth Farren, the extraordinary actress who was afterwards married 
to the Earl of Derby, of Epsom renown. In 1775 " Marsden Street " was closed 
as a theatre, and after following on from change to change, finally settled down as 
a warehouse. Its place was taken by the Royal, which was opened in the same year, 
in Spring G-ardens. When the Bill for the erection of this theatre — the "Manchester 
Playhouse Bill" — was in the Lords it was supported, we are told, by the Earl of 
Carlisle on the ground that Manchester had become the seat of Methodism, and he 
thought that " no way was so effectual to eradicate that dark, odious, and ridiculous 
enthusiasm as by giving people cheerful amusements to counteract their Methodistical 
melancholy." 

When the larger second Eoyal was erected ia Fountain Street its predecessor came 
to be styled the "Minor," and it was at this Minor, in the first case, that appeared the 
stage immortals of a former age — Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Inchbald, John Philip Kemble, 
and, in after years, Munden, Mrs. Jordan, George Frederick Cooke — the Manchester 
Eoscius, and the rival of Kemble — Thomas Dibdin, and Eyley, the itinerant (p. 49). 

It was after her first failure at Drury Lane that Mrs. Siddons came to 
Manchester, and it was the increased renown she won here which restored her to 
London, and opened her path. Kemble's first experiment in Manchester was in 
Othello in January, 1777, when he was twenty years of age. After his 1778 
engagement he was absent for ten years, when he revisited Manchester as a member 
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of fclie regular company, and acted liere witli his wife, as his wife, three years before 
the dramatic authorities tell us that he was married. Four months before his final 
retirement from theatrical life he again returned to bid farewell to Manchester, 
"That final engagement of performances terminated with his benefit on Friday, 
7th of October, 1817, when Kemble personated the Stranger." 

In its early life the old Eoyal, the Minor, saw also and fostered some notable 
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attempts at local play-writing — Godrus, King of Athens, by Doming Easbotham, a 
local magistrate, and a friend of Byrom's ; and Elmira, with the music by Wainwright, 
who set the tune to " Christians, Awake." 

The larger Eoyal, which speedily ousted the deserving Minor, was opened in 
1807 in Fountain Street. It is this place which is the direct ancestor of the 
Eoyal of to-day in Peter Street, but it was many years before it made its remove. 
Practically, through all the greatest times of the drama the theatrical accommodation 
of Manchester was limited to the two Eoyals in Spring Gardens and Fountain Street. 
The latter, the Fountain Street Eoyal, had been built in consequence of the former, 
the Minor, proving too small. It secured the Hcence, and the old Minor closed its 
doors, and had but a halting, half-hearted, semi-theatrical existence thereafter. 
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The first lessee of the greater Eoyal was the elder Macready, who took it on 
a rent of aSl,600. It was opened on the 29th of June, 1807, with the comedy Folly 
as it Flies, and the "pleasant" musical after-piece Bosina. At the close of his first year 
of managership here Macready had enlisted in his service Eohert Bradbury, who in 
the following year brought out Thomas Dibdin's Harlequin Mother Goose, and who 
became with Grrimaldi the prince of clowns besides being memorable for his 
wonderful strength. 

At the end of his third season Macready's affairs became involved. He was 
made a bankrupt, left Manchester, and repaned to his old quarters at Birmingham, 
where he introduced his eldest son and namesake to the stage in the character of 
Eomeo. As a youth of sixteen this son had been practically manager of his father's 
company in Manchester ; " but when I found him actually a prisoner," he writes, 
"my fortitude gave way, and I burst into tears." 

It was under his years of management that Cooke again came to Manchester, 
before his departure to America, and Charles Incledon, "the singer of the people," 
who six years after he had left the stage, came again to sing a farewell, and to 
assure the town where he had first appeared as a singer, whose encouragement had 
been his passport to fame, of the place it still held in his memory. 

This old Fountain Street theatre occupied a site between York Street and 
Charlotte Street, on which the warehouse of Daniel Lee and Company since stands. 
During its later years the place had been declining until it fell into the hands of 
John Knowles, when a revival took place, and a stock company was formed, many 
of the members of which afterwards became widely known — Eobert Wyndham, 
Charles Pitt (the tragedian), Sims Eeeves, Miss Glyn. 

When, in 1844, this huge straggling old theatre perished by fire it was resolved 
to rebuild it in a different locality, and Mr. Knowles fixed on the present Peter 
Street site (Plate 32 and p. 56). The architects of the new Eoyal — which cost a 
matter of d£23,000 — were Messrs. Irwin and Chester, and the place was opened in 
September, 1845, with a performance of Douglas Jerrold's comedy Tijne WorJcs Wonders, 
under the management of Mr. Augustus Harris, father of Sir Augustus Druriolanus. 
For some time Knowles stuck to his determination of working only a stock company, 
but he had to give way to the demand for stars, and since then there has been a 
succession of planetary luminaries — Kean, Macready, Barry Sullivan, Jenny Lind, 
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Mrs. Glover. After a second period of decadence a fresh revival took place under 
the managership of Charles Calvert, vs^hich commenced in 1857. In November of 
that year he revived Hamlet, and three years later (September, 1860) Henry Irving 
made his first appearance, though in a very colourless part to be sure. In 1862 
Calvert left the Eoyal, and two years later the Prince's vpas started under his 
directorship. 

It was in consequence of the success of the Prince's that Knowles afterwards 
in 1875 disposed of his theatre to a limited company for £50,000. Since then it 
has passed under the management of Messrs. Duflfield and Lawton and Captain 
E. B. Bainbridge. 

At the termination of the latter's rule much of the property was sold under the 
hammer ; but since its redecorating and reopening in June, 1889, under Mr. T. 
Eamsay, a new life has again begun for it. Mr. Eamsay came to Manchester in 
1887 to be acting manager at the Prince's, and when he left to take a ten years' 
lease of the Eoyal he was presented with a silver service and a cheque for £300 — 
always acceptable tokens of "esteem and regard." 

Mr. Eamsay's first year was principally remarkable for the enormous success of 
the pantomime Cinderella, said to be the finest pantomime seen in Manchester for 
years, and also for the more than usually large proportion of entire companies from 
London theatres which visited the Eoyal. These included Mr. Irving and the 
Lyceum company; Mr. Tree and the Haymarket company; Mr. Alexander and 
the St. James's company; Mr. E. Terry and company, from Terry's Theatre; Mr. 
Toole and company from Toole's Theatre; Mr. Hare and company from the Garrick 
Theatre; the entire company from the Gaiety Theatre; Mr. and Mrs. Kendal and 
London company; Mrs. Langtry and London company; and Mr. F. E. Benson and 
London company. 

The theatre has been kept open, with the exception of pantomime, by complete 
travelling companies, and no attempt has been made in the way of stock companies. 
A six weeks' season of grand opera has been given by the Carl Eosa Opera Company 
immediately following the pantomime, and has been highly successful; and aU Mr. 
D'Oyly Carte's opera companies have visited the Eoyal. 

After the Eoyal the oldest theatre in the town is the Queen's, the descendant of 
the old Minor, the ancient house which stood at the corner of York Street and 
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Spring Gardens. In 1862, or thereabouts, it was held in slight esteem by the quality; 
and Mr. Evans tells us a story which might go some way towards explaining this. 
The first occasion on which he saw Samuel William Butler, he says, was at the 
Queen's, in Macbeth. In the middle of the performance the audience grew turbulent, 
and the unruliness increased, until Butler could stand it no longer. Walking to the 
footlights, he paused, and, looking up to the denizens of the gallery, said, " I see 

what you want." 
«-?4ls^SiB^tif?1iP^i ^^ g/m:; He then called to 

the prompter to 
hand him a piece 
of chalk, with which 
he drew a straight 
line down the stage, 
gave a word to the 
leader of the band, 
walked to the back 
of the stage, folded 
his arms akimbo, and 
then and there 
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danced a Lancashire clog hornpipe, which, of course, brought down the house. At the 
finish he came again to the footlights, and, addressing the rebels, said, "You have 
had what you paid for; now we will go on with Macbeth.''' This settled the 
clamour, and the tragedian secured full attention during the rest of the evening. 

In 1845 an attempt was made to burn down the old place, but vainly, and 
it stood till succeeded by the Bridge Street building. This latter, the present 
Queen's, was opened on November 5th, 1870, with a new play, entitled Insured 
at Lloyd's. In 1889 the entire goodwill and balance of the lease of this theatre 
were purchased from Mr. Mansell by Mr. J. Pitt Hardacre for the sum of £3,500. 
If Mr. Hardacre's experience is typical of that of theatre lessees in general, 
their history as a body would be interesting. He began theatrical life in 
Manchester in 1876 with a salary of three shillings a week, which, after the lapse 
of some time was raised, in consequence of the talent necessary to act fourteen or 
fifteen different characters in the same evening, to nine shillings a week. In 1888 
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he took the Olympic Theatre in London for East Lynne, which he revived with 
unexpected success, and afterwards purchased the Darwen Theatre, became part pro- 
prietor of that in Oldham, and in 1889 purchased the Prince's in Blackburn, in 
addition to the Queen's in Manchester. Afterwards he transferred his ubiquitous 
managing ability to the Comedy, one of the newer theatres of Manchester, which was 
built in 1885 in the ItaHan Gothic style, at a cost of ^615,000 (Plate 32). Up to the 
time of the opening of the Palace of Varieties the manager at the Comedy was Mr. 
George Scott, a former companion-in-arms, trained in the same school of experience. 




BT. HON. JACOB BRIGHT, M.P. 
(From a Photograph by Banlcs.) 
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CHAELES B. SCHWANN, M.P. 
(From a Photograph by Van der Weyde.) 
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It was whUe directing the country tours of Mr. A. W. Pinero's three-act farces, the 
Magistrate, the Schoolmaster, etc., that he was introduced to Manchester, where he 
has since remained. 

Mr. Scott was manager under the proprietor, Mr. Edward Garcia, who also owned 
the St. James's Theatre, Oxford Street, which was opened in June, 1884, and the Folly 
Music Hall, which has already been spoken of as an old New Connexion chapel. On 
its opening, Mr. Scott transferred his services to. the Palace of Yarieties, one of 
the most recent additions to the pleasure institutions of the town (p. 63). 

Architecturally at least the place is an ornament to the locality. The designs 
were prepared by Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, F.E.I.B.A., and Mr. F. Bennett Smith, 
and the general effect in contour, colour, and warmth is very similar to that of the 
Eoyal English Opera House (now the Palace Theatre of Yarieties) in London. The 
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exterior affords a fine display of sixteenth century Italian decoration, gesso duro and 
graffito work, while the internal arrangements are ideally complete in the isolation 
of the various parts, a principle which was imposed on the directors hy the City 
Council. Each portion of the house has its exits direct to the street ; the pit has 
four, the grand halcony three, and so on. The orchestra members and the artistes 
have also their separate entrance, so that there is practically no opening of any 
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description except that in the proscenium wall, and it can he closed in ten seconds 
by a silincrete fire- and smoke-proof curtain. The interior decorations of this palace 
have received much praise, especially the act drop, painted by Sig. Marolda, and the 
main ceiling, panelled and decorated in grafiito work. 

The remaining theatre of Manchester is entitled to rank among the very first 
for interest. The Prince's is the thhd oldest among the existing theatres ; but in 
point of historic importance it comes next to the Eoyal itself, for it has been the 
scene of what is regarded by some as the only great thing in Manchester theatrical 
art or history — the Shakspearean revivals under Calvert. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, though perhaps no great stress need be laid on the reservation — the revivals seem 
to have begun, or rather to have been anticipated, at the Eoyal. In 1854, under 
the management of Augustus G. Harris, there was an illustrated revival of Macbeth 
at that theatre, with Loder's arrangement of the music, usually attributed to Matthew 
Lock. Calvert himself, too, was first connected with the Eoyal, and not with the 
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Prince's. He became stage-manager and principal actor there in 1859. But the 
chief effort of his professional life was made at the Prince's, and not at the Eoyal. 

The Prince's was opened in Oxford Street in October, 1864, under his manage- 
ment, and he at once began the series of Shakspearean revivals which for a time 
made Manchester a centre of histrionic interest. In 1864 he produced the Temioest ; 
Antony and Cleopatra and the Winter's Tale in 1869 ; and, in succeeding years, 
BicJiard III., the Mercliani of Venice (with Sir Arthm* Sullivan's music), Henry V., 
Twelfth Night, and the second part of Henry IV. 

He generally had a good stock company, and several actors of mark received 
their training under him ; but the chief principle on which he relied in those revivals 
was elaborate attention to scenery and costume, and to historic fitness and accuracy, 
a principle the correctness of which was warmly canvassed in the town, and apparently, 
at any rate by the members of the Literary Club, on the whole condemned. 

Calvert left the theatre in 1875, and though he temporarily returned and connected 
himself with the Eoyal, he finally quitted Manchester, dying four years later at 
Hammersmith. Under his management the Prince's had passed into the hands of 
a company, for which it was remodelled in 1868 as one of the "prettiest" theatres 
in England. 

There is only one step from the theatre to the club, from the place of amusement 
to the place of social resort ; but as club hfe is now organised in England it carries 
us into quite a different atmosphere. 

Besides the Carlton and Conservative and the others to be noticed immediately, 
there are not less than twenty-eight Conservative and thhty Liberal ward clubs. As 
might be philosophically expected, under such a system politics loses its colour. In 
olden days Manchester has been ardently for or against. She was strongly Puritan 
when Puritanism was fighting for the Constitution; then — ^just to show her innate 
perversity — she became Tory and Jacobite ; and then again in the days of Eeform 
ardently Eadical, and the share she took in the agitation for Eeform will not be 
forgotten, nor the local incidents of that agitation. But what is she to-day ? The 
south looks upon her as Eadical and strong ; but that has reference only to a certain 
layer of advanced opinion, which happens to find free expression. Politically, the 
city is a colourless, wishy-washy mass organised into two camps for the purposes of 
warfare, and ticketed with different names, but for no known reason, and on no 
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known principle that even an average capacity could apprehend. These two parties, 
so called, halance each other, so that the result is equilibrium. In mechanics 
equilibrium means a state of rest. In fin-de-siecle politics it means just the opposite, 
only you get no farther for your pains. This was abundantly manifest in the results 
of the General Election of 1892. After an unprecedented amount of mock heroics the 
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political complexion of the place remained unchanged, and the town still returned three 
Liberals and three Conservatives, to preserve the empty-sounding names that are still 
in use. East Manchester was represented by the Eight Hon. A. J. Balfour, who is too 
brHUant and wide a personality to take a Manchester impress. He is in no sense a 
local man, though the locality may well be proud of the light and fame shed upon it 
by the latest of the Cecils. 

North Manchester returned a Liberal, who is, in this case, a local man, though born 
in Huddersfield, where his father was a successful merchant. Besides receiving his 
education at Owens, Mr. Schwann (p. 57) has resided in Manchester since he was 
twenty, and is engaged in the shipping trade. He is a director of the Chamber of 
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Commerce and comiected more or less actively with all the best of the local educa- 
tional organisations, the Technical Schools, the Lower Mosley Street Schools, etc. 

The member for North-East Manchester is Sir James Fergusson, Bart., the 
eldest son of Sir Charles Dalrymple Fergusson, of Kilkerran, Ayr. At the age of 
twenty-three he became a captain in the Guards, and went out to the Crimea, re- 
turning with the Crimean and the Turkish medal. After several years in Parliament 
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he became Under-Secretary for India, and from 18G8 Governor successively of South 
Austraha and New Zealand, and from 1880-85 of Bombay. Under Lord Salisbury 
he held, first of all, the Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs, and more recently the 
Postmaster ship. 

Like him, the member for North-West Manchester is a staunch Conservative. 
Sir W. H. Houldsworth (p. 57) is president of the Conservative Association. He is 
a native of the town, the son of Mr. Henry Houldsworth, who transferred the mills 
of the concern from Manchester to Eeddish. In 1864, after an education in 
Manchester and St. Andrews, he entered the firm, and became its head on the death 
of his father in 1868. Besides his strong hold on the business side of Manchester 
life, which at present finds its most concrete expression in the sayings and doino-s of 
the Bimetallic League, of which he is the guilty head, he is identified with many 
another phase of the city's Hfe — academic, polemic, and philanthropic. 

He is a member of the Court of Governors of Owens College, interested in the 
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Young Men's Christian Association, chairman of the directors of the Gentlemen's 
Concert Hall, and displays an interest in music that is much more than nominal, 
as is evinced by his gift of the beautiful organ "which he erected in the Cathedral at 
a cost of £3,000. 

Sir Henry Koscoe, the popular Liberal member for South Manchester, we have 
already referred to. His neighbour in the South- West is also Liberal. The Eight Hon. 
Mr. Jacob Bright (p. 57) is held to suffer from the too-often expressed comparison with 
his great brother, England's commoner, as if a man could help being born somebody's 
brother. Mr. Bright first contested Manchester unsuccessfully in 1866, but in 1867 
he was returned as the Liberal member, and since that time he has only on two 
occasions, and for short periods, been in the cold shade of rejection. As a member 
his reputation — saving or by reason of his advocacy of women's rights and of the 
temperance movement — bears a homely and practical stamp that suits, or ought 
to suit, a business city, if any at all ; and though not a brilliant speaker, 
he has the character of leaving his meaning as well impressed on his audience as 
many another more oratorically gifted. 

Apart from politics the amenities of club-life cannot be said to have been very 
successfully cultivated in Manchester until a comparatively recent period. In the 
" EecoUections " with which the place abounds, a good deal is made of the ineffective 
social or club machinery of the last century, and the early part of the present ; of " John 
Shaw's," whose name, along with that of his stm-dy Molly, meets one at every turn, 
and seems likely to last'with the name of the town itself; of the Scramble Club, and 
the puny rest of them, to say nothing of the Assembly Eooms and the arrogant 
exclusiveness of those Mosley Street institutions of an early date. With the exception 
of the first-named, which still meets to dare and dine near the Cathedral churchyard, 
they have all followed the pride of their votaries to the dust, and no wind sigheth the 
echo of their name. They were forgotten, and for a generation or two nothing sprang 
up to take their place, whatever the reason. 

" Manchester," said a critic some years since, " is unfavourable soil for clubs. 
Men go citywards for work and homewards for pleasure. There is nothing like the 
Mall or Eotten Eow to take him off, or rather keep him on, and even St. Ann's 
— our Eotten Eow — has a prevailingly shop-fuddling look. It is neither one thing 
nor another." 
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Anyway, whatever the explanation, there is the fact— with the exception of 

the Union, all the clubs of Manchester of any standing to-day are creations of the 

present generation. 

The Union (p. 60) is the honourable and signal exception to this. It was founded 

in 1825, as a social and neutral meeting-ground for our over-eager partisan grandfathers. 

It took premises 

in Norfolk Street, 

but subsequently 

moved, first to 

Mosley Street in 
1827, and then 
nine years later 
to its present 
home at the 
corner of Mosley 
and Nicholas 
Street, and there 
it maintains a 
prestige corre- 
sponding to its 
age. For a time 
it had the repu- 
tation of playing the same foolishly conceited course followed by the old Gentle- 
man's, exclusively blackballing aspiring new-comers, even knights and mayors in 
mayoral robes. But then came Nemesis, and the club was glad to make a 
truce with fortune, and lower its entrance fee fifteen guineas in the effort to raise 
its numbers from 400 to 450. It has since maintained a steady dignity, and is 
held to be second to none in reputation out of London. A while since it had on 
its roll no less than eighteen M.P.'s of every political shade — the neutral character of 
the club being always most jealously guarded. The original trustees were Messrs. 
Benjamin Heywood (afterwards Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart.), E. Loyd, Gilbert 
Winter, Thomas Ridgeway, and Mark Philips. The present trustees are Sir W. C. 
Brooks, Sir W. H. Houldsworth, and Mr. Herbert Philips. 
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The Conservative, situated formerly in St. James's Square, was opened, in 
July, 1868. It had a hig showy committee at starting, and was overburdened with 
its own success. In its first year it had a roll of nearly 800 on its books, and was 
fast degenerating into a crowded restaurant. It has, of course, since wiped out this 
reproach. In October, 1876, the club removed to its present quarters at the corner 

of St. Ann's Street and 
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Cross Street (p. 61). 
Its old building in St. 
James's Square was 
therefore transferred 
to the Junior Conser- 
vatives, who afterwards 
removed to 49, Spring 
Gardens, where they 
are now known as the 
Carlton. 

The Clarendon 
was started within a 
year of the Conserva- 
tive, and was held at 
the time to have been 



better managed in its inception. For instance, each section had its own sub- 
committee, five managed the house, four the cigars department, and six the 
wine cellar. It is interesting historically, as being the lineal descendant of 
the old Bridgewater. When that honourable society became defunct, some of 
its members "consoled themselves" by meeting in a neighbouring hotel; and it 
was said that a portrait of the Duke of Bridgewater, which had hung up in the 
old, was hung up in the new club, and rechristened, and shown as an authentic 
portrait of Lord Clarendon. This may be doubtful, as for some time it was in 
cogitation to call the club the Manchester and County, a name that would have 
well represented its composition. A limited number of the old members of the 
Bridgewater were formed into a company in 1868 for the purpose of establishing 
a home for the new club and this body still owns the property, valued at £19,000, 
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and lets it to the club. The club buildings have been constructed by alterations, 
under plans prepared by Mr. Charlesworth, of what were formerly two adjacent 
houses looking into Mosley Street, which were thrown together for the purpose. 
The billiard-room has been described as the finest in the city. Like the Union, 
the Clarendon is non-political and its history is the social history of Manchester. 

The Brasenose is quite different in character. It was formed in 1869 to promote 
intercourse between men of literary and artistic taste, and this still remains 
its distinctive and honour- 
able characteristic. Up to 
June, 1892, it occupied pre- 
mises in Brasenose Street, 
but has since moved to 
Mosley Street, to the pre- 
mises formerly occupied by 
the National and Provincial 
Bank of England. 

Like it in kind, and 
more of a figure in all 
probability in the town's 
life, is the Arts Club, 
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inaugurated in 1879 for the social meeting of members of the various artistic, 
literary and scientific professions, which possesses for its president none less than 
Henry Irving himself. The first rooms of the club were in Oxford Street, 
but it afterwards removed to its present quarters in Albert Square, near the 
Memorial Hall. 

Architecturally, the most resplendent of all these institutions is the Reform 
Club, "the latest expression of the pohtical life of Manchester." Its raison d'etre, 
as explained by one who was a Radical in early days, when a Radical meant either 
a dinnerless man, or a fanatic, or a philosopher, is the tendency to repress "caves" 
and "tea-room treasons." The original club was made out of an old warehouse 
which stood opposite to the old mews, wliich was made into a warehouse ; but 
£60,000 was raised, and the Liberalism of the County Palatine — so runs the swelling 
phrase — has now been accommodated with a palatial home at the top of King 
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Street. The imposing or pretentious structure " of Gothic character, with an 
admixture of Italian details," was opened to the members in October, 1871, and 
from that date all " caves " and petty treasons have duly ceased, of course. 

In the eighteenth century, when a newspaper cost threepence, plus the stamp 
duty, which was fourpence, total sevenpence, there was not the same temptation 
to faction on the part of editors, and there needed the march of the Eeform agitation 
to give us hack again the idea of a declared partisan paper, which had characterised 
the time of the civil wars of the seventeenth century. The old Manchester papers 
— Wliitworth's Manchester Gazette (1710), the Manchester Magazine, covering the 
time of the rebellion of '45, Schofield and TurnbuU's Manchester Journal, Harrop's 
Mercury, otherwise called the Manchester Mercury and General Advertiser, and so 
on — gave one a rather odd idea of a newspaper. For instance, the last-named 
covered the time of the American War of Independence. Several columns of the 
paper were devoted to the news of the struggle, and General Burgoyne's name 
would probably be as familiar to Manchester eyes and ears as that of their own 
borough reeve. All the rest of the issue was devoted to announcements by way of 
advertisement, and a considerable time seems to have elapsed before the printer 
hit upon the brilliant idea that a little local news might interest. Then on the last 
page he crowded in a short paragraph headed " Manchester," and varying in length 
from four lines to fourteen or fifteen. The Mercury lasted till 1830, and by its 
side Wheeler's Manchester Chronicle, which died in 1842 at the age of sixty-one. 

The founder of the Manchester Guardian was John Edward Taylor, the son 
of a Somerset Unitarian minister, who had joined the Society of Friends, and 
became the manager of the school in Jackson's Kow. The son was apprenticed to a 
manufacturer, and rose to be himself a fustian manufacturer and cotton merchant. 
He displayed a fine capacity for public affairs, and became a frequent contributor 
to the then sole Liberal paper, Goiudroy's Manchester Gazette. It was out of one 
of his contribiitions that the Guardian was started almost by accident. In the 
election for the Police Commissioners of Salford in 1818, in which his name had 
been proposed, Taylor had been insulted by an opponent named Greenwood, to whom 
he addressed a stinging letter. It was made the ground of an action for libel at 
the Salford Quarter Sessions and then at Lancaster. And the verdict of " Not 
guilty," which caused something of a sensation, was due to the conspicuous ability 
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displayed by Mr. Taylor in the conduct of his own defence, the only instance on 
record up to that time, and to the determination of one of the jurymen, John 
Eylands, of Warrington. Marking his ability, Taylor's friends rallied round and 
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proposed that he should start a newspaper; j£l,200 was subscribed, and on May 5, 
1821, was published, price sevenpence, No. 1 of a new weekly paper entitled the 
Manchester Guardian, printed and published by J. Grarnett, 28a, Market Street. 
Jeremiah Garnett, who became the junior partner, had been engaged as the 
reporter and writer in the office of Wheeler's Chronicle. He managed the 
Guardian so ably, and gave it so improved a tone, that he eventually became 
editor. To-day the proprietary of the firm still represents these original elements, 
and the management of it reflects this original ability. The Manchester 
Guardian, with the Evening News for its afternoon companion, now ranks 
as one of the ablest dailies outside of London. It has been consistently 
Liberal. Its editor is Mr. C. P. Scott (p. 68), youngest son of Mr. EusseU 
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Scott, of London and Eastbourne, brother-in-law of Mr. John Edward Taylor, the 
first editor of the paper. He is a Corpus Christi man, and, before taking the 
editorship of the Guardian in 1873, spent some little time in the office of the 
Scotsman, in Edinburgh. He is now a member of the governing bodies of 
Owens College and the Victoria University, of the Grrammar School, the Hulme 
and other Trusts, and, along with Mrs. Scott, who succeeded Miss Lydia Becker as a 
member of the School Board, has displayed much active concern for the well-being 
of the inhabitants of the congested Ancoats district. He fought three well- 
matched battles with Sir James Fergusson for North-east Manchester. 

When first the Guardian was started orders, advertisements, and communications 
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could be sent on its behalf to Mr. Sowler, bookseller, of St. Ann's Square, so ran the 
advertisement. This was three years and more before the Courier was started by 
that same Mr. Sowler. The father of Thomas Sowler and the grandfather of the 
late Sir Thomas was a letterpress printer who, at the end of the last century, 
had carried on a small printing business as Sowler and Eussell, at 13, Hunt's 
Bank. It was afterwards shifted to Deansgate, and fell to the Eussells, while 

Thomas Sowler, the son, opened a bookseller and 

^^^/^^^ ^^^^^ stationer's shop in St. Ann's Square. It was the 

/ r "^^^^l^ \ latter who, on New Year's Day, 1825, issued the first 

! / -flteh. a^ ^p \ number of the Mancliester Courier, the recognised organ 

of the Conservatives over a great part of the North 

^^^^^^^ of England. Its first editor was Alaric A. Watts. 

\ jPPB^P^,. / Of the three sons of the original proprietor one, 

^g^^/ - / Eobert, became a Q.O. and judge of the County 

^^^^ ■/ Court. The remaining two, Thomas and John, took 

the management of the paper, which was made into 
a daily on the 1st of January, 1864, the afternoon 
appendix — the Evening Mail — being launched ten 
years later. By the death of his younger brother, 
John, Thomas became the sole proprietor of the 
business, as are his sons at the present moment. 

On the formation of the National Association of Journalists he became its first 
president in 1889, and a year later — January 1st, 1890 — he received the honour of 
knighthood as some recognition of his work and position. He contested South 
Manchester in 1886 against Sir Henry Eoscoe. 

Both the Guardian and the Courier have had a uninterrupted career of pros- 
perity. The fate of the third Manchester daily, which came to an end in February, 
1894, was more chequered. Historically, the Examiner and Times was a very inter- 
esting paper. In a way it claimed to be a descendant of Coiodroy's Gazette, and so 
older even than the Guardian. For its originator, Archibald Prentice, a well-known 
figure in the first Eeform movement, commenced, some time after 1824, by taking 
over that paper from Cowdroy's widow, and it was owing to financial troubles that the 
Gazette was changed into the Times and Gazette by a company. From 1829 the title 
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was again changed, and it was published at Angel Yard by Mr. Prentice as the 
Manchester Times up to its union in 1848 with a rival Liberal paper, the Examiner. 
After that it was published by Messrs. Alexander Ireland and Company as the 
Manchester Examiner and Times. As a paper it had an almost unbroken series of 
most able editors — Ballantyne, then Paulton (the popular Free-trade lecturer), 
then Henry Dunckley, alias " Veras," whose word is still with power in our midst. 

By the side of these 
three, but maintaining quite 
a unique position among them 
all, stands the Manchester 
City News. It is purely a 
local paper, and without hyper- 
bole may be characterised as 
the paragon of all such. 
Its editor is Mr. J. H. Nodal, 
of much hterary note, for- 
merly the model editor of 
the Free Lance and Sphinx, 
and the late Secretary of 
the BngHsh Dialect Society 
and Chairman of the Arts' Club. His paper partakes of his turn of mind, while 
being eminently alive to the city interests at all times and on all points. The most 
astonishing feature about it is that aU the work, the literary work, done for it is 
entirely voluntary, and in repeated instances that work has been of high quality and 
of strongest interest. The paper is a perfect mine of information on all things local 
and Lancastrian, as we feelingly acknowledge, and signally rebuts the vague idea out- 
siders have as to the single eye and the single service and the single god of Man- 
chester. Those who do not know the strength of the amateur literary and artistic 
and antiquarian side of Manchester life would be a little astonished to find Man- 
chester men meeting in the columns of this paper to discuss Shelley's " Skylark" ! 
Does no skylark ever sing and float " in the golden lightning of the sunken sun," or 
did the poet after all know less of the ways of the lark than these Manchester men, 
bred and nurtured under their smoke canopy? 
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'MANCHESTER TO LIVEEPOOL, 2s." (1834). 



CHAPTBE IX. 

THE SHIP CANAL. 

The Canal no New Idea — The Mersey and Irwell Navigation — Sold to the Ship Canal Company— The Sankey Canal — The First 
of the Bridge-water Canals — The Duke's Coals — The New Navigation — The Canal Charges — Railway Competition — Defeat 
of the Canal Owners — How the Demand for the Ship Canal Arose — ^Liverpool's Opposition — The Mersey Dock and 
Harbour Trust — The Ship Canal that was First Projected— Mr. George Hicks — The Dinner at Mr. Adamson's — ^The First, 
Second, and Third Bills — Daniel Adamson — Issue of the Prospectus — The Company Floated at Last — Thomas Andrew 
Walker — Course and Construction of the Canal — Opening Day. 

NB would think, from the fierce fight and huge fuss 
that was made over the Manchester Ship Canal 
scheme, both in Lancashire and at Westminster, 
that it was some new, strange, untried, unheard-of 
thing. Nothing of the kind. In reality, in one form 
or other, some such idea is nearly two hundred 
years old, and when allowance is made for the means of former days as compared 
with our own, the present ship canal will not be found to have such excessively 
great cause to plume and congratulate itself by comparison with its predecessors. 
The point is interesting, too, as showing, if it needed showing, how the energy of 
Lancashire has led the way in the matter of canal enterprise five generations since, 
as it is doing to-day. 

There has always existed a water communication between Manchester and Liver- 
pool; but so long as it followed the course of the Irwell and Mersey it was an 
uncertain and almost useless means of transit. In 1720, however, an Act was 
obtained empowering certain persons in each town — thirty-five in Manchester, headed 
by Sir Oswald Mosley, and three in Liverpool — "to make navigable the rivers Irwell 
and Mersey from Liverpool to Manchester." As a matter of fact, the Mersey was 
at the time navigable up to Warrington for such puny craft as intended to use it, 
so that the only operations undertaken were between that point and Manchester. " This 
has been eifected," says an old writer, " by the usual contrivances of weirs, looks, 
etc., and the very winding course of the river has in several places been corrected 
by cuts across the necks of the principal bends. It has been an expensive concern, 
and has at times been more burthensome to its proprietors than useful to the 
public. At present [i.e., 1790] it is managed in a spirited and intelligent manner." 
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Such was the Mersey and Irwell Navigation Company, as it was styled. When 
the later Bridgewater scheme sprang up this earlier concern was dubbed the " Old 
Navigation" for distinction's and honour's sake. The company's quay was at the 
bottom of what is now Quay Street ; and in some old prints there may still be seen 
a representation of a soUtary boat unloading a solitary keg, as if to show in what 
a really spirited and intelligent way the thing was conducted. 

" N.B.." says an old advertisement, "there are good convenient warehouses at 
the two keys, and great care 
will be taken of all goods. 
The proprietors will for the 
fut;ire carry goods at 6d. 
per hundred from the bank 
key to Manchester from the 
1st of May to the 10th of 
November, and at 7d. per 
hundred from 11th of No- 
vember to the 1st of May." 
At one time there were as 
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many as 150 vessels engaged in this way, some of them averaging 100 tons, and, as has 
already been said, it was this company which started the first river steamer, one 
capable of carrying 150 passengers. The river journey to Liverpool became quite 
popular, and there was promise of a most active development of passenger traffic, 
but the advent of the railways choked it off. By that time, however, the property 
had increased immensely in value. Early in its career it was ofi'ered to the Duke 
of Bridgewater for £5,000 and declined, and it was sold in 1779 for £10,000 to the 
"Company of Proprietors of the Mersey and Irwell Navigation." Afterwards, in 1843, 
the concern passed from them into the hands of Lord Francis Egerton, Earl of 
EUesmere, who bought it for £400,000, and incorporated it with the Bridgewater 
Canal Trust, and when the Ship Canal Company took it over it was valued at 
£460,000, although when Mr. Adamson was giving evidence on the Ship Canal Bill 
he stated before the Special Committee of the House of Commons that he had been 
taken over the whole length of the " Old Navigation " course, and the only traces 
of traffic he had seen were two manure boats. 
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Quite different from this old company's property was the canal system, which 
originated about forty years later. The first canal proper, i.e., a canal independent 
of some river course, is said to have been the Sankey Canal ; but certainly the first 
of the Bridgewater Canals was almost, if not quite, contemporary with it. The 
first of " those magnificent plans which have rendered the name of the Duke of 
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Bridgewater and of James Brindley so celebrated in the history of canal navigation " 
began in 1758, when the Duke obtained an Act empowering him to construct a canal 
from Worsley to Salford, a plan which was altered in the following year to that of a 
canal from Worsley across the Irwell to Manchester, a length of ten miles. The object 
of the work was to afford a cheap outlet for the coal on the Duke's Worsley estate. By 
the Act he was limited to a rate of tonnage not exceeding 2s. 6d., and was bound 
to sell his coals at Manchester and Salford at not more than 4d. per cwt. When 
the scheme was complete the price of coal fell one half, "and vast quantities were 
taken away by the people from the wharf in Castlefield [pp. 71, 72] in wheelbarrows 
at 3Jd. per cwt." 

Before this initial scheme had been finished, however, a bolder one had entered 
the Duke's mind. He determined to extend the canal through Cheshire parallel to 
the Mersey, so as to join that river at a point where the limits of its artificial 
navigation ceased, and thus afford a new water carriage between Manchester and 
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Liverpool. The scheme was sanctioned by an Act of Parliament of 1761, which 
enabled the Duke of Bridgewater to make a canal from Longford Bridge, in the town- 
ship of Stretford, to the river Mersey, at a point called the Hempstones, a destination 
afterwards altered to Euncorn gap, where by a chain of locks it is lowered dkect to 
the Mersey, a drop of 
ninety-five feet. The 
length to Euncorn, 
twenty-four miles, was 
opened in 1766 ; but 
the series of locks 
there, connecting it 
with the Mersey, was 
not complete till six 
years later — 1772. 

The Worsley 
branch was afterwards 
extended to Leigh, 
under powers obtained 
in 1795 ; and this 
brought the length of 
the whole Bridgewater 
navigation to its present 
total of 393 mUes. 

In the first in- 
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stance the New Navi- 
gation was strenuously opposed by the Old, for reasons that can be easily imagined 
and described. The old company had charged 12s. a ton for carriage between 
the two termini, while the land average was 40s. By the Act sanctioning his under- 
taking the Duke of Bridgewater's charge on his canal was limited to 6s. Naturally 
enough, the result of this enormous cheapening of traffic was a great quickening 
of trade. At the time of the old Duke's death, early in the present century, his 
canal property and coal-mines were producing from £50,000 to £80,000 a year. 
Then the noble title fell extinct, and the property became the subject of a trust, 
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the canal portion of it passing to Lord Francis Egerton, grandfather of the present 
Earl of Ellesmere. But the name the "Bridgewater Canal" was honourably preserved 
until and even after its purchase by the Ship Canal Company. 

Mention has already been made of the strong position held by these two water 
companies early in the century, and of the virtual monopoly they exercised. It was 
in consequence of their attitude that the Liverpool people pressed on the railway 
scheme with such indomitable courage, and the opposition then bred between the 
water- and land-carriage systems did not soon cease. A fierce competitive war 
ensued, and at one time the freight rate to Liverpool sank as low as 2s. 6d. per ton. 

It requires explaining how in such a competition the canal companies could ever 
be beaten. As a matter of fact they were — all round ; and when the era of railway 
consolidation began they fell one after the other into the hands of the enemy. In one 
single year — 1846 — the Manchester and Bury Canal fell to the Lancashire and York- 
shire Eailway, the Huddersfield Canal to the London and North- Western, the Trent 
and Mersey Canal to the North Staffordshire Eailway, the Peak Forest and Maccles- 
field Canal to the Manchester, Shefiield, and Lincolnshire Eailway. But, as it ap- 
peared, the Bridgewater Canal and the Old Navigation stood longer. It was not 
till 1872 that the former of them passed out of private hands into those of a company 
— the Bridgewater Navigation Company — a scheme promoted by railway men, as will 
be seen. 

But long before that date the competitive war had ceased as far as these two 
Navigations were concerned. Terms of agreement had been made with the railways 
— a maximum of trafiic guaranteed to the canal, or a minimum of receipts — and 
then the inevitable result came — the rates were raised to 9s. a ton, although by 
the Act of 1761 the legal maximum was 6s. 

There is another thing to tell in this connection, serving to show how the rail- 
ways treated the canals. In 1839, just before Lord Francis Egerton bought the Old 
Navigation, and added it to the Bridgewater system, a connecting link had been 
established by means of the Manchester and Salford Junction Canal between the 
Old Navigation at Old Quay and the Eochdale Canal at the Albion Mills. It is a 
literal fact that the half-mile of canal across the town was the last link in a chain 
connecting the Irish Sea with the German Ocean. About 1874, however, the 
Cheshire Lines Committee got powers to extend to the present central station ; 
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and under these powers they cut the Manchester and Salford Junction in two, and 
made it for ever useless. 

When at last the Ship Canal Bill passed, all the varied undertakings, which 
were included under the name of the Bridgewater Navigation, comprising the Bridge- 
water Canals, the Kuncorn and Weston Canals, the Mersey and Irwell Navigation, 
the Enncorn Docks, and the Duke's Dock in Liverpool, were taken over by the 
Ship Canal Company for 
£1,710,000. 

The history of this 
Bridgewater Navigation 
would naturally account 
for one element in the 
agitation for the Ship 
Canal which began in 
1882 — the necessity for 
a cheaper freight between 
Liverpool and Manchester. 
In that year when the 
agitation took definite 

form and pressure, the railway and canal companies were getting 10s. per ton on 
cotton goods, 7s. 6d. per ton on chemicals, and so on; whereas if the rates between 
the two cities had been in proportion to the long-distance rates, to London for 
example, they would have been under 4s. ; and it was alleged at the time that they 
were from twenty-five to forty per cent, more than the possible cost of conveyance 
by wagons drawn by horses. 

This element in the agitation, it need hardly be said, was of vital interest equally 
to Liverpool and to Manchester. The prosperity of the one, as much as that of the 
other, is bound up in the well-being of Lancashire and of the chief Lancashire 
industry, cotton ; and cheapness of transit is of vital importance now that the busi- 
ness is done on so fine a margin of profit. In older times, when the water com- 
panies had grown to be a monopoly, the consequent agitation for the railway system 
and for cheap transit was headed by Liverpool rather than by Manchester, and quite 
logically and justifiably. But when a second monopoly had succeeded and a second 
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agitation for this vital necessity of cheap transit had arisen, Liverpool shut her 
eyes to her own previous proceedings, and worked hand and glove with the railway 
companies. 

The reason for this, of course, lay deep. Intrinsically, Liverpool had no interest 
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in the maintenance of high freight rates between Manchester and the port — quite 
the reverse. But the scheme that was to remedy this struck at something more— 
at the most vital interest of the place — her town and dock dues. Up to 1856, the 
Corporation of Liverpool had practically the control of the docks. If that had 
been all, it might still have been open to censure. But that was not all. In 
Manchester the Lord of the Manor had been accustomed to levy toll on goods 
entering the market or fair. There was no Lord of the Manor in Liverpool : it was 
a free borough by Eoyal Charter ; and in his absence what the Lord of the 
Manor did in the one town the Corporation did in the other ; it levied toll on all 
goods — nominally on all goods — transhipped and passing through the town. Then, 
after one hundred years' slumberous and stupid acquiescence, Manchester woke up 
to the knowledge that an abuse had been festering, and looked into the matter, 
and found that her neighbour had been levying toll on 600 articles, whereas she 
ought only by right to have levied on about sixty; also that "she had been illegally 
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taking tolls on tlie higher reaches of the river, including Runcorn and Warrington ; 
and tliat hetwecn one and two millions had been thus collected and devoted to 
freeing the Liverpool citizens from rates, as wrell as towards the erection of St. 
George's Hall and several churches." It is this train of circumstances that has 
given to the whole agitation from tlrat day to this the 
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Manchester and Lancashire 
and rose en masse. The 
tary enactment of the 
Trust, which took over both 
head Docks. Under the 
dues, hitherto paid to the 
commuted at a purchase 



price of £1,500,000, and it was made legal for the Trust to reimburse itself by 
modified tolls on all goods entering and passing through the town. 

It was this institution — the town dues — combined with the dearness and unfair- 
ness of the port, which constituted the second element in the agitation for the 
Canal, and which had the effect of engaging the Corporations on both sides. 

Then the struggle developed. It became international on a small scale, or 
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the late Professor Freeman would have called it, interpolitical. Speechifying was 
indulged in of a very popular kind, such as Mr. Daniel Adamson found rather 
telling with a Lancashire audience, and in the end the agitation for the Canal was 
described as the most monster organised movement Lancashire had seen since the 
days of the Corn Laws. 

As a matter of fact the question had been simmering in the county for two 
generations and more. As early as 1825 application had been made to Parliament 
for power to construct a ship canal between Manchester and the Dee. It was 
intended to cross the estuary of the Dee at Parkgate, and continuing by way of 
Frodsham, Lymm and Altrincham, to enter Manchester from the south at Didsbury. 
The estimated cost was to be £1,000,000, which was to be met by the issue of 
10,000 shares of £100. The Bill was thrown out as not complying with the 
Standing Orders, and no second application was made. Fifteen years later, how- 
ever, the Mersey and Irwell Navigation had a survey of the route to the estuary 
made with the idea of constructing a canal and docks to accommodate vessels 
up to 400 tons. The deepening of the Irwell was actually commenced, but 
nothing further was done, although we are assured that the idea was never finally 
relinquished. 

It was at first this latter idea though in a greater form which was advocated 
in a letter to the Manchester press in October, 1876, by Mr. George Hicks, 
insurance agent and auditor. An agitation was commenced and the model 
of an Irwell Navigation scheme was prepared by Mr. Hamilton H. Fulton, April, 
1877. For three years little came of it. Then the attention of Mr. Daniel Adamson 
was arrested by the correspondence in the local press of Mr. James W. Harvey, head 
clerk in Mr. Hicks's ofiice. An introduction took place, and it was arranged that 
Mr. Harvey should write a tract to be published at the combined cost of Mr. 
Adamson, Mr. Hicks, and Mr. Fulton. It appeared in May, 1882, as " The Proposed 
Manchester Ship Canal : Facts and Figures in Favour of a Tidal Navigation to 
Manchester," and its effect was instantaneous. Mr. Hicks sought out the leading 
men of the various trades of Lancashire, and it was determined to bring the proposal 
to a test by means of Mr. Adamson's hospitality. 

Before the historic meeting took place at Mr. Adamson's residence, Councillor 
(afterwards Sir) Bosdin T. Leech had proposed a requisition to the Mayor for a 
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puLlic meeting. But for all practical purposes the effective agitation dates 
from the dinner at " The Towers," Didsbury, on the 27th of June, 1882, when 
Mr. Daniel Adamson laid before an influential company of guests, including the 
mayors of seven of the most prominent towns of the district, the scheme and 
plans of a ship canal from Manchester to the Mersey estuary. Then the train 
was laid and all the good old English routine was gone over again. A provisional 
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committee was appointed to inquire into the best means of carrying out the pro- 
ject and to raise a guarantee fund. Temporary offices were got in St. Ann's 
Square, and there the first meeting of the Provisional Committee was held on the 
7th of July. Then the public was taken into confidence or alliance ; ward meetings 
were held, vfard committees formed to assist the central Provisional Committee, and 
in September the scheme was brought before the Manchester Council by Mr. Bosdin 
T. Leech. Of course, it was referred to a committee and by them to a sub-com- 
mittee, and so on. Finally at its town meeting Manchester, with absolutely "unani- 
mous enthusiasm," resolved on the support of the project. At the Council meeting 
in the first week of December that body in its turn, with almost "unanimous enthu- 
siasm," resolved on a grant in aid. At the meeting of the guarantors of the fund in 
September, Mr. E. Peacock in the chair, it was with "unanimous enthusiasm" 
resolved to raise a fund sufficient to cover an application to ParUament. Thirty-nine 
corporations, ninety-five local boards, and thirty Chambers of Commerce agreed to lend 
their voice; £40,000 was raised in a few weeks, and on Friday, December 15, 1882 
the first Manchester Ship Canal Bill was deposited in the Private Bill Office of the 
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House of Commons. It was dashed. A second Bill was prepared and lodged, and 
it was dashed. A third was prepared and lodged, and came near the same fate : it 
ran the gauntlet, but it was the last gasp. The Parliamentary history of the Ship 
Canal Bill forms a speaking comment on our system of Private Bill legislation. It 
was virtually a fight before the Committees, Manchester versus Liverpool and the 
London and North- Western, the interests of Lancashire versus two corporate bodies; 
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and never did a measure of such vital interest come nearer being strangled by 
enmity, red-tape, and humbug. 

The first canal as proposed at the meeting at Mr. Adamson's house had been 
planned by Mr. Hamilton Fulton, C.E., and was on the principle of a continuous 
tidal waterway quite up to Manchester. On inquiry, this scheme, which would have 
necessitated docks in Manchester at a depth of 70 to 80 feet, and a consequent 
hauling of all goods that depth, was relinquished in favour of that of Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) E. Leader Williams (p. 77), who had been appointed by the Provisional 
Committee to draw up plans along with Mr. Fulton. 

Accordingly the first Bill deposited in Parliament was for the construction of a 
canal between Manchester and Euncorn and provided with locks. The twenty-one 
miles of canal would terminate near Euncorn, and from that point it was proposed 
to dredge a channel to the deep-water part of the estuary. Owing to the non- 
deposit of plans for this latter part of the work, the Bill was rejected by the 
Examiner of Bills as not complying with the Standing Orders. But by resolution of 
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both Houses the Standing Orders were suspended, and the Bill was taken on its 
merits with the omission of those clauses providing for the dredging of the estuary 
channel. In that form it passed the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in July, 1883, after two months of most searching inquiry, and on the understanding 
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that the estuary channel should not be made till an agreement as to it had been 
come to with the Mersey Conservators and the Board of Trade. It was on 
the same ground of these estuary works that the Bill was thrown out by the 
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Lords' Committee in the following August, after a much shorter and less 
representative scrutiny. 

On November 30 a second Bill with its aiccompanying plans was deposited in 
the Bill Office, and this time in full accordance with the Standing Orders. 
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This second Bill passed the Lords' Committee in May, 1884. In June it 
reached the Commons, and after ten days' session was rejected by the Committee 
of that House on the ground that the preamble had not been proven, and on the 
ground of the danger threatened to the estuary by the proposed channel. The news 
fell like a bolt out of the blue, but within four days the Provisional Committee met 
and resolved to appeal to the City Council. Both the Manchester and Salford Cor- 
porations resolved on a grant of a twopenny rate in support of a third application, 
and by the required day in December the BiU and plans were again deposited. 

In this last and eventually successful application a most material alteration had 
been made, which would appear to be due to a suggestion thrown out by Mr. F. 
V. Harcourt, C.E., before the Commons' Committee. The proposed estuary channel 
works from Runcorn to deep water were given up, and the Canal was planned to con- 
tinue along the Cheshire side of the estuary fifteen or sixteen miles beyond Euncorn, 
and to enter the estuary only at deep-water point at Eastham. 

It is on this plan that the Canal has been made with the exception of minor 
alterations so far as related to the lands of Sir Humphrey de Trafford, on whose 
decease the Company came to terms with his successor. 

Under such plan, therefore, the Canal was to be thirty-five miles long, commencing 
at Eastham and terminating at Throstle West, with five sets of locks: one each at 
Eastham, Latchford, Irlam, Barton and Manchester, the principal lock in each being 
600 by 80 feet, and capable of taking the largest ocean-going steamers, the subsidiary 
locks being in most cases 453 feet by 46, and so on. The depth of the Canal 
throughout is 26 feet, the same as that of the Suez Canal, and the minimum bottom 
width 120 feet, and from Barton to Manchester 170 feet, while that of the Suez 
Canal is only 72. The docks projected were the Salford Docks, situated above and 
below Trafford Eoad Bridge, with an area of 62^ acres and a quay length of 3J 
miles ; a second set at Warrington covering 22J acres, while at Euncorn and Weston 
Point the existing docks were to be taken over by the Company. 

In this form the Bill passed, after an opposition unequalled in the history of 
private enterprise for malignancy as well as for skill ; and on Saturday in the first 
week in August, 1885, Mr. Daniel Adamson made a festive entry into Stockport and 
Didsbury. "I've brought you the Bill," he said, and then they took the horses out 
of his carriage and drew him home. 
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In spite of the course which events took later, Mr. Adamson's name will for 
good be associated with the great enterprise. Only those who take the trouble to 
turn over the Parliamentary proceedings for the years 1883-5 in connection with 
this measure can form even an inadequate idea of the strenuous, untiring, dogged 
effort he put forth on behalf of Lancashke. "Don't be down-hearted," he said, m 
a half-whisper, when the Bill had been rejected a second time, " I'm not hauf licked 
yet ; " and it will probably be some time before Parliamentary Committees again 
listen to evidence such and so rendered as he gave. There was no glamour and 
blandishment about it : it was to the point — very much so — and blunt — much more 
so — and telling, as it finally proved. 

His conduct throughout was indicative of the whole man. Daniel Adamson (p. 77) 
was born at Shildon, Durham, in 1820, and at the age of fifteen became an employee 
of the Shildon Engine Works of the Stockton and Darlington EaUway. In 1849 he 
removed to Stockport to manage Messrs. Gordon's Engineering Works, and two years 
later he began busiaess on his own account as manufacturing engineer and 
boiler-maker. In connection with boiler-making he invented the flange seam and the 
sectional flue, and the process of drilling instead of punching rivet holes — ^inventions 
that have revolutionised the process of boiler-making, enabling a pressure of 100 lbs. to 
be borne where before 10 lbs. per square inch would have been a danger limit to our 
predecessors. The American to-day who fires up with hams and sits on his safety- 
valve, may therefore thank Mr. Adamson for his immunity. For twenty-one years he 
carried on business near Newton Moor, Hyde, but in 1871 he removed to the present 
extensive works near Dukinfield. He was also the first to adopt the principle of 
triple and quadruple expansion engines — itself a revolution in maritime mechanics ; 
and in 1888 was awarded the Bessemer Grold Medal of the Iron and Steel Institute. 
It is said that his platform dialect was "parlously" hard to be understood; but 
the mass of the Lancashire people, who love a blunt man as well as a strong, 
heard him gladly, and generally fell to his meaning, and he led them, despite his 
shortcomings in elegant trifles, in an agitation such as Lancashire has not seen 
since the days of Cobden. He was not spared to see the end of his labour. He 
died in January, 1890, at " The Towers," Didsbmy, while still three or four years 
more of effort lay before the undertaking. 

In the end fate was rather unkind to Mr. Adamson. The credit of instigating 
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the movement will always deservedly be his, and for the three crucial years of its 
history he was literally its mainstay. But when the scheme got afloat there arose a 
difference between him and the board of directors, of which he was chairman. Mr. • 
Adamson was averse from letting London finance the thing. The Canal was a Lan- 
cashire undertaking — it should be a Lancashire property. With him it was a funda- 
mental maxim that first and foremost £5,000,000 of the capital should be raised by 
Lancashire. But the course of events was too strong for him and he went, and his 
place was taken by Lord Egerton. And then, after a scurvy repulse at the hands 
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of the shareholders, whom he had marshalled and led, the old lion lay down. But 
if he felt the wound, no sign of it was ever given. 

In the October following Mr. Adamson's triumphant return with the Bill, the 
preliminary prospectus of the Company was issued. It was proposed to raise 
£8,000,000 of share capital in £10 shares, the borrowing powers being for an addi- 
tional £1,812,000. The first draft of the directors included Mr. Adamson, Councillor 
Henry Boddington, junior, Jacob Bright, William Fletcher, Hilton Greaves, Alderman 
Eichard Husband, Charles Paton Henderson, junior, Eichard James, Joseph Leigh, 
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James E. Piatt, S. Eadcliffe Piatt, John Eylands ; and directors to join after allot- 
ment, Sir WUliam Henry Houldsworth, Sir Joseph Cooksey Lee, Alderman W. H. 
Bailey, and John Eogerson. 

Then ensued what has heen described as the Ship Canal bungle. When the 
prospectus was issued, instead of £8,000,000 only £750,000 was subscribed, and 
early in 1886 the Company had to go to Parliament to get power to offer interest 
on the share capital during construction. The power was granted, and then in 
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July the omnipotent house of Eothschild issued the Company's prospectus for 
£8,000,000. At the end of the four days limited for the allotment the response 
had been so ridiculously small — amounting only to £100,000 — that the issue was 
withdrawn and the deposits were returned. Then people looked chopfallen, and the 
papers were full of wrath, and spoke strongly of suspected dissensions on the 
board. These were patently revealed ia the following spring, when, ' in February, 
1887, Mr. Adamson retired and a new board was constituted with Lord Egerton 
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of Tatton (p. 77) as chairman. After much financial negotiation, it was decided 
to divide the capital into ordinary and preference shares, and a special Act 
was obtained to sanction this in July, 1887. At the end of that month the 
preference capital, bearing interest at 4 per cent, during the construction of the 
Canal and 5 per cent, afterwards, was floated by Messrs. Baring a.nd Eoths- 
child, and at once bought up, and by the end of August it was announced that 
all the £6,710,000 share capital requisite to be allotted had been placed, and £2 
per share paid up. At the same time the purchase of the property of the Bridge- 
water Trust had been completed, and the contract let to Mr. Walker for the same 
sum, £5,750,000, as had been agreed upon by Messrs. Lucas and Aird in the 
previous year. The transfer of the contract was due to the latter firm declining 
to take more than £100,000 in shares in payment, while Mr. Walker consented to 
take £500,000. Two years later, November 26, 1889, while still the work was only 
half finished, Mr. Walker's death proved a heavy blow to the project, entailing 
in the end the cancelling of the original contract, besides delays and increased cost. 
No such prominent name as his has since emerged, and though he, like Mr. Adam- 
son, did not see the end of the work, his name equally with that of the originator, 
will in popular tradition stand indissolubly linked with the great Manchester 
undertaking. 

Thomas Andrew Walker (p. 77) was an extraordinary man, and he had had an 
extraordinary experience. When only seventeen he was engaged in railway work in 
the years of the railway mania, 1846-6. After spending seven years under the great 
contractor, Brassey, he began himself contracting for the Canadian Government in 
1861, then in Kussia, then in Egypt. From 1865 to 1871 he managed the con- 
struction of the Metropolitan and District Underground Eailway in London, and in 
consequence of the high skill displayed in that work, was selected by the Great 
Western Eailway Company to superintend the completion of the Severn Tunnel, 
justly regarded as his greatest piece of engineering work, until he came to Manchester 
to find himself more famous. 

Among many other traits of character, it should not be forgotten how solicitous 
he was for the welfare of the 15,000 or 2O5OOO men engaged on the Canal. Along 
the various sections he erected a number of hospitals with resident surgeons attached 
to each. In addition there were sixteen doctors attending to cases of ordinary 
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sickness ; while mission halls, fourteen in number, were established with a 
missionary attached to each. 

On the 11th of November, 1887, the work was formally commenced at East- 
ham Ferry, on the Cheshii-e side of the Mersey. There was no great state ceremony- 
Lord Bgerton of Tatton, the chairman, and Sir Joseph C. Lee, the vice-chairman, 
performed the ceremony by each cutting a sod, while Mr. Leader "Williams (p. 77), 
the engineer, tipped the soil from a barrow, and the work was begun. 

For facility in execution, the Canal route was divided into nine sections ; each 
section was under its own agent responsible to the contractor, and had its own 
engineering staff. The first two months were merely occupied in putting the plant 
on the ground, and then the first section, under the engineering direction of Mr. 
Whateley Eliot, M.C.C.E., was at once vigorously got in hand. A thousand men, 
and five steam navvies and the other paraphernalia, soon transformed the beautiful 
Eastham rurality in due and required manner. The work began close to Bastham 
Ferry; the subsequent sections were Manchester, Weston, and Euncorn, presenting 
much the same level as the Eastham cutting ; then the fifth, Acton Grange, from 
Norton to Warrington ; the sixth, Latchford, from Warrington to North Warburton ; 
and the seventh, Warburton, from the point to Irlam, while the remaining two 
comprised the Barton and Salford Works. 

By the spring of 1888 the lengths up to Latchford, twenty-one miles in all, 
and representing six of those sections, had been started. On the seventh and 
eighth the work was in hand late in the summer of the same year, but that at 
the ninth, the docks at Pomona, was only properly commenced in 1889, from which 
date onwards the whole work through the entire length was actively prosecuted by 
day and in great measure by night. 

The Canal commences at Eastham on the southern side of the Mersey estuary 
at a pomt five or six miles below Birkenhead. The mouth of the Canal consists 
of three locks running parallel to the river cliffs, and built of concrete or sandstone 
masonry. The largest of the locks measures 600 feet by 80, and is situated on the 
south or land side; the middle lock is 350 by 52, and the smallest, next the river, 
150 feet by 30 (p. 79). 

The locks at this point are tidal and not meant for elevation purposes. The 
gates being opened and closed each tide, the water permanently in the Canal for the 
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first twenty miles of its length up to the first real elevating locks at Latchford, 
represents the ordinary high water tidal level of the estuary, giving a depth in the 
Canal of 26 feet, or of 31 feet in the time of the spring high tides. The over- 
flow is provided for hy the byeworks on the landward side, controlled by the monster 
sluices erected by Messrs. Eansome and Napier, of Ipswich. 

At the outlet at Eastham the ordinary lock gates are further protected by storm 
gates, which shut from the outside against the lock sills. 

From Eastham the Canal follows the south or Cheshire side of the estuary up to 
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Runcorn Bridge, forming an imperfect semicircle, and passing in its sweep some points 
of strong interest on account of the nature of the engineering work executed. Near 
Pool Hall Bay, a little way from Eastham, the works out through an old Roman 
road, discovered at a depth of 15 feet below the surface, which apparently pro- 
ceeded across the Wirrall Peninsula. A little farther on, at Ellesmere Point, the 
Canal cuts into one of the deep water channels of the estuary, and the seaward side 
of the works had to be fenced off by a training wall across the bay. This con- 
stituted one of the great engineering parts of the work. The skeleton of the embank- 
ment was formed of the piles of the jetty that was made across the bay for tipping 
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purposes : 150,000 piles of ten-inch square timber, eacli 35 feet long, were driven 
to form the jetty, and on each side this skeleton framework the bank has been 
tipped to a width of 70 feet at the top, giving a bottom width of not less than 
140 feet. It had been intended at first to recover this timber, but it was finally- 
decided to leave it in situ, and there it is until some greater scheme reclaim it, 
and regain the lost estate. 

From EUesmere Point the Canal cuts deep into the land, and with pretty 
undeviating course for a matter of five or six miles, till near the mouth of the 
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Weaver. In this part of its course it passes the river Gowy, which had to be 
carried under the Canal — a ticklish operation, as one of the two syphons which were 
put down, tubes 12 feet in diameter, sunk to a depth of 18 feet below the bottom 
of the Canal, turned out not to be perfectly tight. Water got through, causing 
a settlement in the ground, and puddle walls had to be put in as a remedy. 

A much greater triumph than this, however, is the way in which -the Weaver 
was dealt with. At the south-eastern termination of the Mersey estuary, at a 
point where it narrows into the river proper, the tributary Weaver discharges itself 
into the Mersey, forming a little estuary of its own in the act. 

It was necessary here to carry the Canal along the shore of the estuary and 
across the Weaver mouth, fortifying the work on the Mersey side by embankments, 
and at the same time to make arrangements for the Weaver to discharge its surplus 
water into the estuary, or the tide of the estuary to flow into the Weaver, as 
required. This was accomplished by the construction of sluices across the Weaver 
mouth. The sluices are ten in number, and they form the most showy part 
of the engineering work of the whole Canal. They consist of ten immense piers, 
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resting on a solid foundation of concrete, and carried to a heigM of 44 feet. 
Between these piers are placed the huge iron gates of the sluices, constructed and 
hydraulic-worked like those at the Bastham entrance. 

From this point to a further distance of two miles up to Euncorn Bridge 
(p. 80), the Canal lies wholly in the bed of the estuary, and had to be fortified 
and embanked on the seaward side against the Mersey, and on the landward side 
against the Weston Canal. The river wall had to be made gradually, being raised 
little by little as the low tide enabled the work to be carried on. About three- 
quarters of a mile below Eimcorn Bridge, the Bridgewater lock was constructed, a 

kind of second or half-way outlet or mouth to the 
Canal. It communicates with the Mersey estuary, and 
enables vessels in the estuary to enter the Canal at 
this point, and at any tide without having to go round 
to Eastham. This arrangement is repeated a mile 
farther up at the old Quay Dock opposite Widnes, 
thus serving to connect that town directly with the 
Canal. From Runcorn Docks the course is straight 
for SJ miles, and only touches the river Mersey at 
two points. The only difficulty experienced with this 
portion arose from the Euncorn and Latchford Canal, 
and from the necessity of railway deviations on the 
Acton Grange section, just opposite Warrington. The 
railway bridges of the London and North Western 
Grand Junction and the joint lines of the Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire 
Junction Eailway are carried over the Canal at a height of 75 feet, and in some 
instances at an immense span in consequence of the sharp angle at which the 
line strikes the Canal. 

Two miles beyond Warrington occur the first elevating locks proper on the 
Canal, the Latchford locks, which give a rise of IGi feet in the level. The works 
at this point were complicated by the further necessity of raising roads as well as 
railways, and no less than six bridges had to be constructed, besides number- 
less other works carried under the Canal, in the way of gas, water, and other pipes, 
from Warrington and Stockton Heath. 
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Prom LatcMord (p. 81) onward to Manchester the course of the Canal cuts a 
straight line along the bed of the Mersey up to Partington, where a coal basin 
has been constructed which will bring the South Yorkshire coal fields twenty miles 
nearer the sea than by way of Hull. 

Prom Partington its course lies along the bed of the Irwell to Salford. It is 
in these latter sections that the heaviest rise in the level occurs, necessitating not 
less than three sets of locks in the last seven or eight miles of canal — at Irlam, at 
Barton, and at Mode Wheel, just below the entrance to the Salford Docks. At the 
second of these places. Barton, the Canal cuts through the Brindley Aqueduct (p. 81), 
and it is at this latter point that a rather sensational, though by no means difficult 
piece of engineering has been accomplished — namely, the carrying of the Bridgewater 
Canal over the Ship Canal by means of a swing caisson, which can be opened or 
shut so as to permit of the passage of ships along the latter (p. 84). The caisson is 
long enough to contain one of the ordinary inland Canal boats. Each end of it 
can be sealed, as also the ends of the interrupted Bridgewater Canal, whenever it is 
desired to turn the caisson lengthways with the stream ; then by the same simple 
hydraulic means it can be turned back crossways to the Ship Canal again, and the 
connection with its own interrupted watercourse made good. 

The Manchester and Salford section comprises all the dock-work above Mode 
Wheel, an enormous construction giving an area of 114 acres, a quay length of Si- 
miles, and a quay capacity of 162 acres (p. 89). The original plan projected was 
quite different from the one that was actually followed. According to the first 
scheme, the docks of the dimensions previously mentioned were to cost j61, 040,574. 
In 1888 a special Act was obtained to substitute for them an entirely new scheme 
which resulted in some saving, the cost being only £1,028,000, as well as securing 
an increased area. This part of the work is, from a constructive point of view 
looked upon as the most stupendous and satisfactory of all. 

Regarded as a whole, everything was consummately planned and executed, 
but there is nothing phenomenal in the scheme, either in the difficulties or in the 
engineering triumphs. The deepest cuttings at no point exceeded 66 feet, and the 
greatest length of extended cutting did not average in depth more than 55 feet. 
The real difiiculties of the scheme lay rather in the encumbrances to it, the 
number of vested interests touched, the railways and roads and canals crossed 
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wliicli had to be preserved. In addition to this the Canal had to contend 
against two very serious adversities — the failure of the Barings, who were supporting 
Mr. Walker, and Mr. Walker's death. At the time it was confidently said that 
arrangements had been made by which the work would be successfully carried on, 
without any break of continuity. It did not prove so, in fact. The executors 
could not carry out the contract : a disagreement arose between them and the 

Company, and in 
November, 1890, the 
agreement was ter- 
minated, and the Ship 
Canal Company entered 
into possession, be- 
coming their own con- 
tractors. Then they 
found what they 
thought to be extra- 
vagance in expendi- 
ture, and bad manage- 
ment as to the sub- 
sidiary coals and stores 
contract, and there was 
vague talk of mal- 
administration. The Company accordingly reviewed their position, and found that they 
were one and three-quarter millions behind. Up to the end of 1890 over nine millions 
had been spent on the Canal, and it- was then calculated that nearly four millions more 
might be needed. They accordingly made a serious application to the Manchester 
City Council. The Financial Committee of that body recommended a loan of two 
and a half millions to the Canal, but thought it desirable to apply for borrowing 
powers for three millions, and in April, 1891, the Ship Canal Company deposited 
a Bill asking for powers for the Manchester Corporation to advance what was 
required to complete the workings, the sum being stated as £2,700,000. 

This became law in July of the same year, the payment of interest was 
thenceforth stopped, and the Corporation elected three of its members to sit on 
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the board of directors. By the end of September, 1891, eleven miles of the Canal 
from Eastham to the Weaver were in working order, and it was then expected 
that the whole would be complete by the end of 1892. 

But hope had told too flattering a tale. In October, 1891, the Council had 
appointed a sub-committee to revise the estimates thoroughly. The report of this 
body in the following month put the sum still required for the completion of the 
Canal at £4,092,290. A fresh application to the Corporation of Manchester became 
necessary, and after a sharp debate in the City Council, in which the directors of 
the Canal Company only narrowly escaped something like a castigation, it was 
determined to come to the aid of the Canal with a further loan of £2,000,000. The 
Bill for this was ordered to be deposited in October, 1892, the Council stipulating 
at the same time for an increased representative. On Lord Egerton's proposal, a 
new directorate was adopted to consist of twenty-one members, eleven nominated 
by the Council. This arrangement came into force on the 7th June, 1893, when 
the Council elected its contingent. 

In the meantime the self-contracting by the Company had been found 
ruinous, and early in 1892 the remaining portions of the work were divided into 
six sections for the purpose of re-letting for contract. The four sections from 
Euncorn to Warrington, and then to Latchford, from W^arburton to Baulin Locks, 
and thence to Manchester, were let at £915,617., By March, 1893, the Salford 
Basins were complete and filled with water, and by August it was known that of 
the last loan of £2,000,000 only £1,600,000 would be needed, and that the opening 
might be fixed for the then coming January or February. In the directors' report 
issued in the same month the total tonnage carried over the completed portions of 
the Canal was put at 708,109 tons, as compared with 423,579 for the corresponding 
half year of 1892. 

On the lltli November, 1893, the last dry cutting was finished, and on the 7th of 
December the directors sailed a trial trip of the entire waterway. The steamship 
Snoiudrop, containing the body of directors, left Prince's landing-stage at Liverpool at 
7.30 a.m., Salford was reached at 9, Euncorn at 9.30. The swing bridge at Moor 
Lane was opened in a "fraction" of a minute; Latchford Locks were filled in a 
matter of eight minutes; at 3 p.m. Trafi"ord Eoad Bridge was reached (Plates 33, 34), 
and less than a quarter of an hour later the argonauts moored at Pomona — omitting, 
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however, to dedicate their shields as votive offerings. The first public opening 
of the Canal occurred on New Year's Day, 1894, and was taken note of by hearsay 
by a goodly portion of the sensible-minded of both hemispheres. The directors 
and the members of the Manchester and Salford Councils went down to Latchford 
Locks and embarked on several river steamers. The procession was headed by 
Mr. S. E. Piatt's yacht, the Norseman, carrying the directorate and chief oflScials ; 
and next her the Snowdrop with the Manchester City Council, and the Great Britain 
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with the Salford Council. Private steamers followed in abundance, carrying spectators 
who are described as enthusiastic ; and finally came the rank and file of merchant 
traders. Between 60,000 and 70,000 tickets had been given away to shareholders 
to admit them as spectators to the Trafford side of the Canal between Barton and 
Manchester, and between noon and 3 p.m. pleasure steamers and merchantmen 
passed in bodily evidence before their very eyes. 

The formal and ceremonial opening by the Queen (p. 88) took place with great 
success on the 21st of May, 1894, and was made the occasion of the bestowal upon 
the Mayors of Manchester and Salford, Aldermen A. Marshall (p. 90) and W. H. 
Bailey (p. 112), of well-merited knighthoods. Manchester is now the third port of 
the empire, and proud, says the chronicler, must she be of that distinction. 
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AEMS OF SALFOED 
HTINDEED. 



F it is difficult for an outsider to separate in his mind Salford 
from Manchester, it is still more so for the reviewer or his- 
torian. The two towns lie side by side, with only the river 
between them — the history of the two towns has been the same, 
the later developments of the two have been parallel in every 
feature, the same blood flows and the same language is spoken on 
each side that thin dividing stream, and on occasion, too, a Sal- 
fordian may have married a daughter of Manchester, or vice 
versa. And what more than this could international diplomacy require ? Yet 
for all this the two places still exist as distinct entities, and with such ebbing and 
flowing relationship as neighbourhood implies. In the spring of 1888 an agitation for 
amalgamation was started, under the presidency of Mr. Oliver Heywood. Committees 
in abundance were constituted, and after five months' painful inquiries elaborate 
reports were presented. Then Manchester and Salford said " Hum ! " and that 
was all. For there the matter rests as yet — quite unworthily, surely. 

Very shortly the case stands on this wise. As regards her water supply, the 
borough of Salford is entirely dependent on the city of Manchester. According to the 
agreement between them, Manchester is bound to supply to her neighbour 2,000,000 
gallons of water a day at a certain price, which comes to slightly under 3d. per 1,000 
gallons, and which is, therefore, only about half the cost price. But above that quantity 
Manchester may charge what she pleases for the surplus. In case of a great develop- 
ment of Salford, which everybody expects, she might easily suffer under this arrange- 
ment, instead of making a profit out of it, as at present. It might even drive the 
borough to the construction of a separate waterworks scheme on her own account. 
In the second place, in matters sanitary, it is held that the condition of the Irwell 
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is a standing disgrace to the whole communitj^ to both places alike. From the lie of 
the land the heavier burden rests on the weaker shoulders. Manchester has 
managed to shift on to Salford the work of dealing, or attempting to deal, with 
the prevention of 
floods and the 
pollution of the 
river by towns 
higher up the 
stream. And even 
with this in- 
equality and un- 
fairness there is 
no satisfactory 
conservancy of 
the river, such as 
there would be 
under a joint, or 
rather single, au- 
thority. In the 
third place, to be 

categorical, Salford may justly complain that her services in the development of 
the commercial entity we generally call Manchester have not met with becoming 
recognition. She is unduly dwarfed by her greater neighbour, and although there 
are signal instances in which the borough has given the city the lead, it yet 
remains true that, as a whole, she drags in the wake in mere matters of reputation, 
as well as in matters intellectual. Manchester attracts to herself not only the 
intellect of Salford, but also her due meed of renown. 

Perhaps it is that Salford has a lurking pride of her own, or perhaps even a very 
open and pronounced pride, and does not care to be swallowed up of the whale, and 
lose her individuality. Always apart from the foolishness of such a pride, there might, 
indeed, be found ample justification for it. Salford is almost as large in area as Man- 
chester. She covers 5,170 acres, while Manchester covers 5,927. She possesses a popula- 
tion of over 200,000. She claims to be the older of the two, and in matters of chartered 
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rights slie had the start of Manchester by the greater part of a century; and even 
in matter of name she popularly rejoices in the higher-sounding title of the " Eoyal " 
borough. Indeed, if one looks into it closely, there is more than this in the matter. 

The earliest mention of Salford that we meet with is in Domesday, where 
the "Hundred of Salford" is surveyed under that "portion of Cheshire" which 
lay between the Eibble and the Mersey. The Hundred is noted as formerly in 
the possession of Edward the Confessor, and that portion of it which is styled 
the Manor of Salford is said to be then (1085) in the possession of five certain 
knights, holding by gift of Eoger of Poictou. In the whole manor there are found 
to be three thanes and thirty villeins, nine cottagers, a priest, and ten serfs. " It 
[the manor] is worth £1, and the men of the Manor of Salford did not work by 
custom at the hall [or Manor Hall] of the King [the lord of the manor], nor 
did they reap in the King's harvest at August. They only made one hay in the 
wood, and they were subject to the forfeitures for bloodshed." The whole Hundred 
of Salford had an area of about 400 square miles, 49 of which were continuous 
forest ; and within the narrower bounds of the manor itself there were 9 square 
miles of forest, with many deer hays and an eyrie of hawks. 

From the time of John's reign the Hundred is described as a "Wapentake," and 
held in sergeanty, a tenure of honour implying a holding immediately of the King. 
As such it was in the possession of the BlundevHles, Earls of Chester, and it was 
from these that the little town got its charter. Comparatively, Salford reached this 
stage of constitutional growth at an early date — earlier than Manchester by many 
years, though later than Preston and Liverpool. At the same time it had not, as 
in some of these earlier cases, a royal charter constituting it a royal borough, 
with a right to send burgesses to Parliament. Her charter was of less dignity as 
emanating from a feudal mesne lord rather than from the King. It was granted by 
Eandle, seventh Earl of Chester, in all probability in 1230, and constituted the town 
a free borough, confirming to it the right of electing its own reeve, and of holding 
its own fortnightly town gathering for judicial purposes — its portmote. 

It was on this Salford charter that, seventy years later, the Manchester charter 
was based, and its main features — the regulations touching disputes in inheritance, the 
election of the annual reeve, the encouragement to trade, and, more especially, the 
obligation to bake at the lord's oven and to grind at his mill — were copied verbatim 
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from the Salford document. In the heginning, therefore, the smaller town has hy 
virtue of these last clauses, somewhat adversely affected the destiny of the greater, 

for it took Man- 




SALFOED CROSS. 
(From a Print by Jamea.) 



Chester a matter 
of four centuries 
to shake off the 
incuhus of this 
heritage of medise- 
valism. 

From the 
Blundevilles the 
lands passed to 
the Ferrers, to 



Edmund, son of Henry III., and finally to John of Gaunt, father of Henry IV., 
and it is in this way that the Manor of Salford hecame a second time a royal 
manor. And so it has since continued through the royal line of England — Tudor, 
Stuart, and Hanoverian alike, and so it is to-day. The Queen is the Lady of the 
Manor of Salford, ^^^ 



and it is in her 
name that the 
Court leet has been 
held, and, in a loose 
way, the town may 
be justified in sty- 
ling herself a royal 
borough. 

In such a 
survey, it is difficult 
to distinguish be- 
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tween the Hundred 

of Salford and the Manor and the Township. On account of the later history 
the point is worthy of attention, as it involves the legal side of the growth of 
Salford and on this side of its history the town is more interesting than Manchester 
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Salford was from time immemorial the seat of the Court of the Hundred, or as 
it was styled in later times, the Wapentake of Salford. This institution dates from 
Saxon times, and until its virtual or voluntary abolition under the County Court 
Acts of 1846 and 1888, was probably one of the oldest in the land. In jurisdiction 
the Hundred Court resembled a larger Court Baron, the only difference being that 
it was held for the entire Hundred instead of for one manor or township. Its 
suitors were a representative body, composed of the parish priest, and the reeve, 
and four best men from each township in the Hundred. It was the ordinary court 
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of the freemen, and all suits had to be heard there before they could be carried to 
the shire-moot. Already, by the time of the Norman Conquest, the Hundred Court, 
as an institution, had passed into the hands of the territorial magnate, and was 
presided over by his steward. 

But after the Conquest it became much impaired in its activity and juris- 
diction. Some revival took place under Henry I., and afterwards many efforts 
were made in the course of English history to renovate and re-invigorate this 
decaying institution. Under Henry III. and Edward III., and again even as 
late as Edward YI., it was enacted that the Court should be held monthly, 
and not, as it evidently must have been at the time, every six weeks. At the 
beginning of the present century it was held, in some cases, every three weeks, 
by the steward, by deputation, but with partial and useless jurisdiction. For 
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cases involving sums greater than 40s. recourse had to be had, from both Salford 
and Manchester, to the Queen's Bench or to the Common Pleas at Lancaster, which 
had its office at Preston. In the year 1846, hovpever, 
the County Court was established for cases involving 
sums up to £20, a limit that has since been increased 
to £60. By right and by reason this provision ought 
to have entirely superseded the old Hundred Court, but 
"vested interest" proved too strong. The old 40s. 
court, or Wapentake of Salford Hundred, as it was 
clumsily called, or rather the officials, went to Parlia- 
ment and got the old Hundred Court enlarged into 
a Court of Eecord, with jurisdiction up to £50. This 
was in imitation of the Manchester Court of Eecord, 
which had been established in 1845, and the Act gave 
the Salford court jurisdiction over the entire Hundred 
of Salford escept Manchester. This Court of Eecord 
for the Hundred of Salford was opened by the judge, 

Mr. Joseph Kay, on the 23rd of October, 1862, and it was held at the Court- 
house in the Salford Town Hall until the erection of the Assize Courts at 




J. MAGHTJIiL YATES, Q.C, EECOEDEE 
OF SALFOP.D. 

(_From. a Photograph by Barraud, 92, Bold St., 
Lioerpool.) 
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Strangeways. In 1868 the two Courts of Eecord, the Manchester and this of Salford 
were amalgamated, and they now form the Salford Hundred Court, with jurisdiction 
over the whole hundred except Oldham. 
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So long as the Coiinty Court exists the Salford Hundred Court has no raison 
d'etre, and is looked upon by sensible non-legal people as simply a costs-making 
machine. Anyway, there it is. But the interesting point to notice is the trans- 
mission of the old Saxon institution. The old Hundred Court, as such, is held no 
longer to exist, and its modern representative belongs to a new order. Yet there 
is a power in the name. But for its preservation we might lose the consciousness 
of an antiquity as hoary and as renownful for Salford as that of her Eoman castrum 
is for Manchester. Antiquarianly speaking, we rejoice that Salford has dechned to 
give away her little god. 

Besides the interesting Hundred Court of Eecord, there is to the non-legal un- 
refined mind a bewildering variety of courts and jurisdictions centring in Salford. Like 
Manchester, it has its own County Court district, which is held at the Court House, 
Encombe Place, near St. Philip's. The first Judge appointed on the formation of 
the Manchester and Salford County Courts was Judge Eussell, who resigned in 1889 

after twenty years' highly 
appreciated service. He 
was succeeded by his 
Honour Judge Heywood, 
well known in the pro- 
fession for his work on 
County Court Practice. 
He resigned in 1894, and 
was succeeded by Mr. 
Edward Abbott Parry, 
son of the late Serjeant 
Parry, Mr. Parry has 
attained a considerable 
position at the local bar, and is well known in the world of literature by his 
delightful ''Letters from Dorothy Osborne to Sir William Temple," and by his Life 
of Macklin, the actor. 

The Eegistrar of the County Court is Mr. Charles Lister, J.P., who was 
admitted a solicitor in 1864, and appointed Eegistrar eight years later. He is 
held in high esteem for the strong judgment and tact he displays, which are so 
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necessary for the position. He has, moreover, taken a deep interest in the ques- 
tion of reclaiming first offenders, a most real and necessary social work. 

The Salford Borough Petty Sessions are held daily in the Town Hall, under 
the presidency of the Stipendiary Magistrate, Mr. Joseph Makinson, appointed to 
that of&ce by the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, in 1878, on the retire- 
ment of Sir John lies ManteU. Mr. Makinson is an old Owens and Clare Hall 
man, with a fine classical and mathematical reputation. He has practised in the 
Northern Circuit since being called, in 1864, and acted as Deputy Coroner for 
Manchester from 1866 until his appointment as Stipendiary Magistrate. In another 
sphere he is equally well known and received, as one of the leading cricketers, 
before the advent of the Graces and since. Indeed, Dr. W. Gr. Grace himself 
bears generous testimony, in his admirable book on Cricket, to Mr. Makinson's 
merits as batsman and bowler and in the field. 

Finally, without for a moment attempting anything like a complete survey, 
Salford became by Eoyal Grant, of date September 7, 1889, entitled to hold 
a Court of Quarter Sessions within its separate jurisdiction. The grant made it 
necessary for the new Quarter Sessions to have her Recorder — sole Judge of 
Quarter Sessions. On the 19th of September in that year, Mr. Joseph MaghuU 
Yates, afterwards Q.C., was appointed the first Eecorder of the borough (p. 101). 
Previous to his nomination, Mr. Yates was a barrister of high repute and popularity 
on the Northern Circuit. He is descended of a race long connected with the law, 
as well as with several local families of note — the Mosleys and Traffords, and 
others — and on his appointment to the Eecordership was presented with an 
address of warm congratulation by the members of the Bar residing in Salford 
and Manchester. 

To return to the town, the first actual view we catch of it is in the seventeenth 
century, when we learn some few details from the story of the siege of Manchester, 
and from the old plan of that town. On the Salford side of the river there 
are shown two simple streets radiating from the foot of the bridge ; and this 
too, was sixteen years after the foundation of Truiity Chapel, Salford, by 
Humphrey Booth, and his munificent legacy of ^20 to the poor of the town- 
ship, all which ought, one would think, to argue growth and population for 
the place. 
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The road from the old bridge led up to the old Cross (p. 99) and the village 
green, and near the end of Greengate stood the old Cloth Hall, which, in later days, 
was opened at fair time by a procession of clothiers, i.e., cloth makers, with remnants 
of cloth over their shoulders, and preceded by a band of music, so-called. In Green- 
gate, too, stood, and still stands, the " BuU's Head" (p. 102), once the abode of the 
Aliens, offshoots of the Aliens of RossaU, of whom sprang Cardinal William Allen, 
the Catholic foe of his country in the days of the Armada. The old house has 
lost its porch and the projecting gable containing it, but enough still remains to 
form an apology for Old Salford. In the open space at the top of Greengate, 
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where stood the Cross, stood also the old court-house, which was, along with the 
Cross, taken down in 1824. 

In the century following that of the above-noted old plan we reach the time 
of maps and directories. One of them (Green's) contains this description : — 
"The town of Salford is built on the north-west side of the river Irwell, is 
connected with Manchester by three bridges, and though it has a distinct police, is 
under the same government. It may, iadeed, be considered as forming a part of 
Manchester. In Salford there are two churches of the established reHgion, with 
other places of religious worship, a court-house, a large prison (constructed on the 
plan of the late Mr. Howard), and a sessions house adjoining, where the police 
business of both towns is transacted; a sessions is held quarterly, and there is a 
weekly Board of Justice throughout the whole year, every Wednesday morning." 
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(From a Painiintj by P. Westcott, in Feel 
Park Museum.) 



At the time at which this description was written — 1794 — the extent of building 
on this side is thus indicated : "On the Salford side of the Irwell the new Bailey 
Prison was at the southerly extremity of the houses ; 
Chapel Street [p. 99] was built on as far as Bolton 
Street, St. Stephen's Church being then quite in the 
fields. Greengate and Gravel Lane were both fully built, 
and a few streets extended west of the latter, while upon 
the east, or river side, the houses were numerous. They 
did not, however, extend beyond Springfield Lane." Aikin 
describes the main part of this Little Salford as consisting 

of a wide and long street 

leading from the old stone 

bridge to the other side of 

the town, and adds, " The 

erection of the new stone bridge has afforded a much 

shorter road for carriages to most parts of Manchester 

than the former one through the whole length of 

Salford, and some capital breweries have been erected 

in its vicinity, which will 

have the advantage of being 

near the course of the 

Bolton Canal." 
Eight years later the population of the town was only 
13,600. Previously it had not been numbered separately, 
but simply included with Manchester in a rough way. 
Forty years afterwards, however, in 1841, the return 
showed a population of 61,542, and a rateable property 
value (which had only been £810 in 1692) of £162,807. 
To-day the population is, in round numbers, 226,000 or 
more. 

Hand in hand with this advance of the population and wealth of the place, has 
gone the development of the municipal institutions. In olden times Salford was 
governed exactly as Manchester was. The old town meeting of the free burgesses 
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at which the reeve was elected annually had coalesced in the course of time with 
the court leet, the court of the freeholders of the manor. This was simply because 
the burgesses of the township happened to be in both towns freeholding tenants of 
the manor. And so in historical times, when we at last catch a glimpse of the 
actual government of the place, we find the court leet once a year, in October, 
performing the ceremony of electing the reeve and two constables for the ensuing 
twelve months ; and the same absurd old paraphernalia already enumerated in the 
case of Manchester continued to form the municipal government of Salford iip to 
the time of the appointment of the Commissioners of Police in 1791, when the 
town was divided into eight districts, each district electing fifteen. This body of 
120 commissioners had the care of the lighting, watching, and cleansing of the two 
towns combined until 1830, when, by another Act, a separate body of commissioners 
was appointed for Salford alone. When the incorporation movement began, those 
commissioners in Manchester made a fierce fight before they yielded up their breath. 
In Salford, however, although the movement was several years later, the arrange- 
ment arrived at seems to have been of a very amicable and happy-family nature. 
Notwithstanding the fact that there was no petition against incorporation from 
Salford tovmship, feeling in the other townships seems to have been equally 
divided. From Broughton, for instance, the petition for the inclusion of that 
township in the borough about to be incorporated was signed by 278, while that in 
the contrary behalf was from 239 of the inhabitants. Accordingly, when the charter 
was granted in April, 1844, six years after the incorporation of Manchester, these 
townships were left out. The district incorporated comprised only the township of 
Salford and that small portion of the township of Broughton lying on the south 
side of the Irwell. In this original municipality there were only four wards. 
This arrangement, however, only continued nine yfears. An agitation was begun 
under the lead ol' !Ir. Joseph Brotherton, and by the Act of 1853 the borough 
was extended to its present limits, the whole townships of Broughton (p. 104) and 
Pendleton being included. The four original wards then grew to twelve, eight for 
SaKord, and two each for the added townships, the whole returning a Council of 64, 
including the Mayor. But the corporate union between these three townships was 
for long of a most peculiar nature. From the date of this addition of 1863, while 
Manchester has been making rapid strides and incorporating township after township. 
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Salford has been stationary. Her municipal limits and government are the same, 
and even Pendlebury, whose case was inquired into in 1844, forms part of the 
local board district of Swinton and Pendlebury. 

In the records of this municipality there are several names deserving of kindly 
and fitting mention. The first Mayor, WUliam Lockett (p. 105), belonged rather 
to the preceding age. He had been one of the Commissioners of Police and a 
leading figure under the old order, dying at an early date. His memory, however, 
is strongly respected, as 
well for his services to 
the town, as through his 
connection with a later 
occupant of the mayoral 
chair, and with two local 
Members of Parliament, 
Messrs. Leake and Agnew. 

In much closer re- 
lationship to the present 
generation stood Edward 

Eyiey Langworthy (p. 105), who was Mayor from 1848-50, and who died in April, 
1874. He came of Somersetshire parentage, but was bom in London in 1797, 
and spent his early years there in the employ of the firm of Charles Taylor 
and Co., as well as in South America and Mexico. In 1840 he joined his elder 
brother, George, in the management of the spinning firm, worked in Salford by 
the latter, which was afterwards carried on under the style of Langworthy 
Brothers, Greengate Mills, Salford. Elected among the first aldermen of the borough, 
he was its conspicuous benefactor, representing the town for a short period in 
Parliament. At the dissolution in March, 1857, he declined to stand for re-nomi- 
nation, and four years later retired from the Salford CouncU. He was a munificent 
donor to the Peel Park and its museums. He was likewise a benefactor to Owens 
College, as the Langworthy foundations prove, and to the Manchester Grammar 
School; indeed, when, in 1870, the big building scheme was broached by the 
governors of the latter institution, of the £15,000 promised by the governors them- 
selves, no less than £10,000 had been subscribed by Mr. Langworthy alone. 
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Another well-known figure was his successor in the mayoral chair, Thomas 
Agnew, the picture-dealer and publisher (p. 106). He was Mayor from 1850-1, 
and died twenty years later at his residence, Eichmond Hill, Salford. Though 
of a Wigtownshire family, he was born in Liverpool in December, 1794, and was 
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in early years a fellow-student with Gibson, the sculptor, in learning drawing 
and modelling. At the age of fourteen or fifteen he came to Manchester, and 
his taste for drawing led him to the establishment of Mr. Zanetti, picture-dealer 
and optician, then located in Market Sted Lane. Some sixteen years later, he 
was taken into partnership, and on the withdrawal of the elder Zanetti, his 
name appeared in the title of the firm, and for a time he carried it on in 
partnership with the younger Zanetti. In 1826 the business was removed to 
Exchange Street, and afterwards Mr. Agnew became sole proprietor by the dis- 
solution of the partnership with the younger Italian. Mr. Agnew, too, had been 
one of the old Police Commissioners. When the incorporation took place, he 
was elected an alderman, and continued his connection with and interest in the 
borough up to his death. More especially he took an interest in Peel Park, giving 
no less than 120 of the paintings and 400 of the finest engravings published by his 
firm, and the lead which the Salford Corporation gave to her neighbour in matters 
of an art gallery and exhibitions is in some measure due to his personal influence. 
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In religion lie was a Swedenborgian, and one of the oldest attendants at the 
chapel in Bolton Street. 

The same year which saw the death of Agnew witnessed that of Stephen 
Heelis, another of the prominent ex-Mayors of the borough. He was a member 
of the firm of Slater and HeeHs, solicitors, and died at his residence in Grasmere 
in the seventieth year of his age in August, 1871. In 1853 he was elected an 
alderman of the borough for Seedley Ward, without having previously sat as a 
Councillor, and three years later he became Mayor. During the second year of 
his mayoralty Salford was honoured with two royal visits, that of the Prince 
Consort, who came to unveil the statue of the Queen in Peel Park, and that of 
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the Queen at a later day to open the Art Treasures Exhibition, and to inspect 
her own statue. On that occasion Mr. Heelis and Mr. Thomas Fairbairn, who 
had acted as chairman of the Executive Committee, were both offered the honour 
of knighthood, along with Mr. James Watts, the Mayor of Manchester. The 
latter accepted the honour, but the two former declined. At the end of Ms 
mayoralty he resigned his connection with the Corporation. In a wider field 
Mr. Heelis was also known as one of the founders of the Manchester Law 
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Association, of which he was their president, and also of the Volunteer 
movement. He took an active part in the formation of the Salford Corps, by 
the members of which he was held in high esteem, as indeed he was in every 
capacity of private life. 

Of the ex-Mayors of more recent date and still surviving, if not at Sal- 
ford yet in Salford memory, there are several of note. Mr. Henry Davis 
Pochin is no longer a resident, nor was he a native. He was born in 
Leicestershire in 1824, educated in the proprietary school of the town of 
Leicester, and afterwards at the hall of the Pharmaceutical Society, London. 
He came to Manchester to start business as a manufacturing chemist, and early 
in his career made fame and wealth by the discovery of a new paper size. 

Of latest note in the mayoral records is Sir W. H. Bailey (p. 112), head 
of the engineering firm already noticed, and descended of a race that has been 
connected with Salford and Eccles for a matter of two hundred years. Previous to 
his elevation to the mayoral chair. Sir William served his town as Councillor and 
Alderman for seventeen years. Besides discharging other responsible functions — as 
president for a time of the Manchester Association of Engineers, and as one of the 
directors of the Manchester Ship Canal — he has displayed a genuine interest in 
literary and philanthropic work and speculation, as is evinced by a long series of 
lectures, printed papers, and contributions to learned societies of the district. His 
tenure of the mayoralty witnessed the opening of the Ship Canal, and his own 
elevation to knighthood. 

His immediate predecessor in the mayoral chair was Alderman Keevney, who 
made so strenuous an effort during his year of office to clear the Salford Eoyal 
Hospital of debt. This institution was estabhshed in Chapel Street in 1847. It began 
in premises hired temporarily at a rent of £40 a year, and like its Manchester 
predecessor grew up in a very miscellaneous and fortuitous way. In 1830 land was 
got on lease (lately, in 1870, made perpetual) from the Chancellor of the Duchy, and 
there, on the king's birthday, April 23rd of that year, the foundation-stone of a new 
building was laid. This original portion cost a matter of £2,600, and was built by 
Mr. W. Southern, father of the contractor for the recent additions. Up to 1850 the 
charity was little more than a dispensary. But in that year ten beds were set up 
for urgent oases, and sixteen years later the number was extended to fifty by the 
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addition of two new wings, at a cost of £9,000. Quite recently, under the pro- 
visions of the will of the late John Pendlehury, of Bccles Old Eoad, Pendleton, 
this accommodation has heen increased to 125. To these have now been added a 
mortuary and post-mortem rooms (Plate 35). 

The chief civic building in Salford is the Town Hall (p. 109), built originally, 
like the Manchester Old Town Hall, for the old Commissioners of Police. It was 
opened iu 1827 along with the market, which stood behind it on a portion of the 
ground now covered by the additions to the first hall. The original hall, the centre 
portion of the present structure, was in the Doric style, with a stone front and brick 
sides. The whole of the first floor of the building was occupied by the public 
hall, a small court, and town oflSces. In 1847, however, consequent upon the grant 
of incorporation, additions were made, including police-courts and additional ofiices, 
and in the following year a temporary Council Chamber was erected. Fresh additions 
were made in 1853, and again in 1860, when the west wing was built after plans 
by the district surveyor, Mr. J. Evans. It is in this portion of the building that the 
Council Chamber is situated, a moderate-sized room, 52 feet by 28, and highly 
decorated. Over the mantelpiece in the room there is an interesting portrait of 
Joseph Brothertbn, the first member of Parliament for the borough. The new wing 
is divided from the old east wing by a corridor with a glazed roof, and having open 
iron trellis-work galleries running its whole length, giving entrance to the offices, 
etc., on the ground floor. It was in this west wing, which Mr. Croston describes 
as Eoman Doric in character, that the Court of Eecord for the Hundred of Salford 
met untU it was transferred to the Assize Courts in Strangeways. 

The erection of this wing necessitated the removal of the market, which stood 
on the ground now occupied by the extensions of 1860-62, and from the time of 
its erection the old centre of the building, the original hall, has been devoted to 
the handsome mayoral apartments. 

Besides this, its chief public building, Salford possesses some Corporation baths 
— those in Blackfriars Street, erected in 1880 from plans by Mr. A. Jacob, several 
free libraries deserving of mention, as the Eegent Eoad Branch (p. 108), designed by 
Mr. Henry Lord in 1873 ; not to speak of sundry edifices belonging to the Union 
rather than the borough ; the Hope Hospital in Eccles Old Eoad, Pendleton (p. 112), 
built in 1882 by the guardians at a cost of £64,000 ; the Workhouse in Eccles New 
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Eoad, built in 1852 at a cost of £16,550, and the much more extensive Union 
Infirmary in Stotts Lane, Eccles, a recent structure, built in 1880-2 from plans 
by Mr. Lawrence Booth, of Manchester, at a cost of £56,000. Besides these 
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buildings there are also the Eailway Station in New Bailey Street (Plate 36), and 
in Eegent Eoad, the Infantry barracks and parade (p. 108). 

The remaining townships of the borough have each their separate Town 
Hall. That of Pendleton is a very handsome structure. It stands opposite St. 
Thomas's Church, and is built in the Italian style from designs by Mr. Alfred 
Darbyshire. The hall, which cost over £12,000, was projected on such a scale 
as to be held to have anticipated the needs or growth of the township, but in such 
public buildings that would seem to be rather a virtue. The first floor contains 
the large assembly room, 85 feet long, approached by a grand staircase which is 
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St. Thomas's Churcli was a little brick chapel, built in 1776 by Samuel Brierley, 
which was replaced by the present fine Gothic structure, consecrated in 1831. 
Opposite the south side of the church used to stand the old Maypole on Pendleton 
Green, dating from the time of Edward III., no less. In 1830 the Maypole was 
removed a short way down Ford Lane, and there some years later it was again 
disturbed by the Lancashire and Yorkshire Eailway Company. 

An ancient landmark of the vicinity, Pendleton New Hall, has long since 
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vanished, but the " Old Hall," so called because it was not old— it is not over 120 
years of age— still remains standing back off Whit Lane, though it has given up 
some of its land to the IrweU Bleach-works. But with the exception of this relic 
and of the Douglas Mill— the White Slave Factory, it was called— Pendleton is 
entirely forsaken of the Muse, whether of history or of verse. 

But although distinctly of a lower class character than Broiighton, it has made 
a better show in matter of civic buildings. The Broughton Town Hall by com- 
parison with the Pendleton, is quite insignificant— a small building in the Italian 
style, situate in Broughton Lane, erected in 1853, and containing merely a room for 
meetmgs and ordmary township offices. It was redecorated and improved in 1891. 

Of other buildings than civic, Broughton can show little besides churches. The 
only remaming monument preserving anything like adequate interest is Kersal Cell 
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in Kersal Vale, on the edge of the Moor (p. 113). It is the successor to what is sup- 
posed to have heen a religious house, founded by Ealph, Earl of Chester, who died 
in 1168, and was occupied by Cluniac monks up to the time of Henry VIII. It 
was then bestowed by the King on a certain Baldwin Willoughby, and after various 
transfers came, in the seventeenth or eighteenth century, into the possession of the 
Byrom family. In this way it became the abode of the witty Jacobite Doctor, and 
in recent days, of the last descendant. Miss Atherton, the benefactors of so many 
local charities. It is now occupied as a ladies' school. 

Probably much of the lack of civic buildings and magnificence that characterises 
the component parts of Salford is due to the state of the finances of the borough. 
It is by no means so flourishing as its neighbour. And, apart from Corporation 
finances, it has the reputation of being a distinctly poorer and more slummy 
locality also (p. 107). But although this is so, it yet remains true that in several 
respects Salford is better off or has given the lead to her greater sister. In 
matter of parks, for instance, she is comparatively well provided, possessing not 
less than four — namely, Peel, Seedley, Albert, opened in 1877 by the then Mayor, 
Alderman Walmsley, and Ordsall — besides the Greengate and Kersal Moor recreation 
grounds. And in matter of museums her efforts are more than comparable with 
those of Manchester. 

The earliest of all the parks of the district and, until the advent of Alexandra, 
by far the fairest and largest, was Peel Park, enthely in Salford township. The 
total amount expended in the purchase and laying of it out has been over 
.£14,000, exclusive of the cost of the museum and of the statues that adorn 
the park. These latter include figures of the Queen, Prince Albert, Cobden and 
Peel, the heroes of the corn law fight, and the local benefactor, Brotherton. They 
are aU by Noble, and of fine effect, lending quite a tone to Peel Park as opposed 
to its mostly statueless kindred. Another noteworthy feature is that they are all 
the outcome of public subscriptions, largely those of working men ; as was also the 
case with the fine archway which now forms the principal entrance to the Park, 
intended to commemorate the visit of the Queen in 1861, when she heard such a 
Lancashire choir as has never been got together since (p. 116). 

The Eoyal Borough Museum (p. 116) and the Free Library of Salford are situated 
in the Park. They have grown by a series of additions out of the original Lark Hill 
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mansion. The scheme of converting the house into a museum was inaugurated in 
May, 1849, by Mr. Langworthy, then Mayor, and Mr. Joseph Brotherton. Sub- 
scriptions were raised to the amount of £7,523, of which sum Mr. Langworthy 
gave no less than £5,300. In 1852 a north wing was added. This contains on 
the principal floor the reading and news room, and over it a picture gallery 
and a museum of industrial products. The corresponding south wing, built in 
1857, comprises on the principal floor a gallery of engravings, and over it a room 
for the yearly exhibitions in which the Peel Park people have given Manchester 
so decided a start. 
Towards the comple- 
ting of these museums 
the Salford Corpora- 
tion granted a matter 
of £7,000, making a 
total spent on the 
buildings up to 1868 
of £14,400. To this 
extended structure was 
added in 1864 a hand- 
some portico at the 
eastern entrance, and 
fourteen years later 
the Langworthy wing. 

This last was intended to, and now does, form a permanent art gallery, and was 
erected out of funds bequeathed for that purpose by Alderman Langworthy. It 
comprises a picture gallery and second reading-room, the former 104 feet in length, 
containing a fine collection of pictures the property of the Corporation. The 
total value of these museums and library is over £60,000. 

The memory of the generosity of Mr. Langworthy in connection with this 
institution, as well as others, is warm in the minds and hearts of Salford men ; but 
it has not found the same public expression as in the case of his colleague 
Brotherton. There is no statue to his worthy memory, whereas Mr. Brotherton's 
name is preserved not merely by the statue in the park (p. 118), but also by 
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the monument which was erected by public subscription over his grave in the 
borough cemetery. He was a man lield in universal esteem — a feeling with which 
nothing interfered save one pet habit of his. Whenever present in the House he 
persisted in moving the adjournment at midnight, and on the occasion of a visit 
to Salford in 1856 Palmerston referred to this oddity very happily. " Your member," 
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he said, " is one of the most esteemed men in the House, who has no enemy 
in the world unless it may be perhaps some aspiring orator whose intending display 
my honourable friend has cut short at midnight." Mr. Brotherton represented 
Salford in Parliament for over twenty-five years, being followed, as has been said, 
for a short period by his colleague in all these Salford benefits, Mr. Langworthy. 

It is noticeable and curious that all the early representatives of the borough 
for nearly forty years from the first Eeform Act were Liberal in politics, and their 
return in many instances was unopposed ; whereas from the time of the second 
Eeform Bill the Members were, with few exceptions — such as Mr. Arthur Arnold, 
Mr. William Mather, Mr. W. H. Holland, and Mr. Benjamin Armitage — Conservative. 

Mr. Armitage (p. 117) is the son of Sir Elkanah Armitage, mentioned among 
the Mayors of Manchester. He was born in Chapel Street, Salford, in 1823, and 
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has ever since been con- 
The provision of music in 
of the free libraries of the 
to his initiative, and this 
tionally of Independent per- 
Puritan, having been large 
gationalism. In many res- 
siipplies a kindly link 
new order. He was a friend 
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nected with the borough, 
the parks, and the opening 
town on Sundays are due 
though the family is tradi- 
suasion and Puritan of the 
benefactors to local Congre- 
pects Mr, Armitage's name 
between the old and the 
of Bright, a warm personal 
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friend up to the orator's 
eventually differed on the 
never made any difference 
a friend, too, of Cobden, 
latter was engaged in Paris 
the Treaty of Commerce 
His former colleague 
of Salford Liberalism is Mr. 
the most representative 
now sits for another con- 
Mather has succeeded in 
the Salford Ironworks, 
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death, and though they 
subject of Home Eule it 
in their friendship. He was 
and his assistant when the 
negotiating the terms of 
with France. 

in leading the forlorn hope 
William Mather (p. 117), 
power of Salford, though he 
stituency. Since 1871 Mr. 
the entire management of 
Mather and Piatt's, which 
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is for Salford what Piatt's is for Oldham. Along with Mr. Henry Eawson, too, 
he established the Queen Street Institute, a free kindergarten and ragged school 
which the founders kept on for some years at their joint expense, and which is 
now supported entirely by Mr. Mather. He has also served for several years on 

the Salford School Board. Since 1877 he has 
established a science school in his own works, 
"which has attained a high reputation." In 
connection with the Koyal Commission on Tech- 
nical Education, he has visited the United 
States and Canada and Eussia, gaining an 
experience that fully justiiied the scrupulous 
attention that was paid by the Government to 
his and Sir Henry Eoscoe's wishes and sug- 
gestions in drafting the Technical Education Bill. 
In 1892 Sir Henry Howorth and Mr. Lees 
Knowles were again returned for South and 
West Salford respectively, but in North Salford 
the Conservative phalanx was broken, and, 
, again, after years of banishment, a Liberal 
appeared in the person of Mr. W. H. Holland 
(p. 117). 

The Member for South Salford, Sir Henry 
Hoyle Howorth (p. 117), is a remarkable figure. 
Although the son of a Lisbon merchant and born at Lisbon, he has devoted himself 
almost entirely to literature and politics — witness his history of the Mongols, of 
Chinghiz Khan — drawn from new manuscript sources at Pekin — his geological treatise 
on the Mammoth and the Flood, besides more local work done for societies and 
journals. Is it ever considered what unparalleled self-denial is required to induce 
a modern Britisher to study Mongol history ? The honour of knighthood, conferred 
upon Mr. Howorth in 1892, was partly, no doubt, in recognition of this literary 
patience and ability, as well as a reflex honour at the same time on the royal 
borough itself. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

THE SUBURBS. 

Moss and Moor, Forest and Sand Dune — The Real Suburbs — The Absorbed Outskirts — Given over to Vulcan — Remnants of 
Rusticity — Belle Vue Gardens — The Wild Beasts and the Fireworks — "Mary Barton" and its Local Colour — Newton 
Heath— Clayton Hall— Blaokley— Hulme Hall— Barton— The Traffords— Old Trafford— The Blind and Deaf and Dumb 
Asylums — The Manchester Cricket Club — The Lancashire County Club — Mr. Hornby's Achievements by One Who 
Knew — Cricket Celebrities — Pomona Gardens — Ordsall Hall — The Suburbs Chesbirewards — Favourite Holiday 
Resorts — Barlow Hall — Hough End Hall — Didsbury — Northenden — Wythenshawe HaU — Baguley Hall — Biirnage — 
Reddish — Harden Hall— The Suburbs of the Future — Marple Hall — John Bradshaw — The Northern Country — Prestwich 
Cloughs— Worsley — The Old Duke of Bridgewater — The Bgertons — Tatton Park. 

OEE than likely, to the ordinary indweller of Manchester, 
it may create no little surprise to hear of suburbs in 
connection with his city. And, perhaps, justifiably. Many 
years ago, before the old church was built — even before 
the child-eater, Tarquin, abode by the Medlock in the 
days of fabled Arthur, what is now the proud and 
dirty County Palatine was a wild stretch of moss and 
uEMSTON HALL. mooT aud forcst and sand dune. Eoman and Saxon and 

Northmen trod them or shunned them, leaving footprints more or less transitory 
and inconsiderable. But in a later age another spirit or angel, of the upper, 
middle, or nether zone we know not, passed over that land, "and stars were from 
his hands flung through the woods." 

The poet of that metamorphosis has yet to emerge. We pity his destiny 

but that is neither here nor there. The word went forth, and swiftly as we 

count the ages— and silently, the old order changed. The little hamlet grew to 
a town, the town to a city; green fields were trodden out by haunting, hurrying 
footfall, and in due season blossomed in stucco and red; mosses were drained and 
sand-drifts bound down and meted out, and a new forest growth succeeded tipped 
with lightning conductors, instead of acorns and fir cones. At this moment 
within easy travelling distance of Manchester— one cloud-perched bnd might com- 
prehend them all in her sight— there are seventy— eighty— more than that, we 
know not how many towns, not one of them of less population than 10,000, and 
many cities in themselves : Oldham quite close to, with its 200,000 souls, Bolton 
and Blackburn, second only to Oldham, and Preston, second only to them, and 
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so on. The enumeration of the whole system would cover the south-east of 
the county and a goodly part of the West Eiding. These, if any, are the 
suburbs of Manchester, busy towns strewn thick in a busy land ; but unlike 
suburbs in "living neither on the gents nor on them wot lives on the gents." 
The industrial system, of which Manchester is the centre, comprises a total of 
6,500,000 inhabitants, a denser manufacturing population than is to be found in 
any equal area in the world. Indeed, from the point of view of industrial 
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progress, it would be juster to consider the south-east of the county as in 
itself one vast manufacturing town or centre or whole without distinction of 
name, so contiguous is town to town, and so uniform are they in their industrial 
growth and features. 

This is why Manchester has so little of the suburban as London or Berlin 
would understand it, and as time goes on there will probably be still less. Even 
as we are, if we agree as to what is suburban to-day it may not endure till 
to-morrow. 

Twenty-five years since a sketch of Manchester suburbs would have dealt with 
such places as Pendleton, Cheetham Hill, Longsight, and Hulme — all these places 
are now absorbed in the city and have lost their individuality and first innocence. 
But even so lately they preserved some — or many — features of suburban life. 
The slightest reference to their present status furnishes a good index of the 
progress and direction of the city's growth. For example, Longsight contained 
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390 inliabitants about a century since, and within tlie last quarter of a centuiy 
it was noted as having "still a somewhat rustic appearance." But to-day Long- 
sight has become one of us, knowing good and evil, and no longer yields such 
rich theme to the tragic Muse. Cheetham Hill, too, has been a ward of the city 
for generations of City Councils, and so have the other quondam or late outskirts. 
In some respects, however, they still retain the chief characteristics that have 
marked them for half a century and more. Longsight is still the residential 
quarter of the workers at the iron foundries of Ashbury, Gorton, and district. 
Indeed there is a depressing uniformity in the life and characteristics of this 
eastern side of the city. East Ardwick, Gorton, and Openshaw are, together with 
Longsight, given over pre-eminently to Vulcan, who manifests himself by day in a 
pillar of cloud and by night in furnace-fires, very weird to behold as we are 
whizzed past them in the black darkness. Beyond old Gorton, however, there 
is still a pleasant remnant or two of rusticity, though diminishing visibly 
under our very eyes — eastwards to Denton and southwards to Eeddish and 
Stockport patches of green patient ground, waiting the advent of that power 
of ours that with its sunshine and its showers turns it to brick and mortar 
flowers. There is something of a valley formation hereabout, and Manchester 
has availed itself of the inclination of Nature to form a reservoir in the centre of 
the district. It is at the northern end of this lake that is situated the little 
hamlet of Abbey Hey, renowned among Gorton mortals for its gardens. Abroad, 
however, the fame of these last is entirely eclipsed by the glory of their greater 
neighbour Belle Vue. The gardens here have been established a matter of sixty 
or seventy years, and for more than fifty they have been under the continuous and 
skilful guidance of the Jennisons, father and sons. The house in Hyde Eoad was 
built about 1820 by a certain John Walker, who occtipied along with it thirty-six 
acres of ground ; more land has since been added, but it was this first builder who 
gave the place its name of Belle Vue Gardens. He provided, however, nothing of 
the present array of attractions, spectacular, musical or zoological ; there was, indeed, 
little besides a bowling green. The Gardens passed through the hands of a second 
proprietor, one William Crisp, before, in June, 1836, they were sold to John Jennison. 
This last, "the founder," came from Stockport, where he had possessed a small 
garden of half an acre and a few wild animals, the nucleus of what was to become 
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the most imposing zoological collection outside of London. For a matter of sixteen 
years tlie progress of his new venture was only gradual. When, however, in 1852 
the first picture or pictorial drama, "The Bombardment of Algiers," was exhibited 
the place drew. These representations have been continued ever since with 
tremendous effect (pp. 123, 124). 

The Gardens are situated between the Hyde and Stockport Eoads, within a 
few hundred yards of three railway stations, a gaol, an asylum, forges innumerable, 
and a homogeneous mass of domiciliary residences erected by John Jerry for the 
swarthy sons of Vulcan. For descriptive pm-poses, and probably before long for 
practical purposes, too, the 
whole of the district hereabout 
may be considered an essential 
part of Manchester, The pro- 
cess of future amalgamation 
will include the whole of this 
district east of Manchester, 
forming, say, a semicircle from 
Droylsden and Gorton round 
to Levenshulme or Withington. 
A continuation of the same 

sweep would include on the south Moss Side, which is a creation of the present 
generation almost entirely. Forty years since there were not 1,000 inhabitants. 
To-day it is the residential suburb of nearest resort for a goodly part of the newly- 
married Manchester warehousemen, clerks and others, and in some respects or 
parts a charming locality. It is seen at its best round the park — Alexandra Park, 
the ultimate cause of war between the city and the Moss troopers — but between 
that and Greenheys there is a weary wilderness of brick and mortar. 

Every Manchester man knows that this is the district described in the opening 
chapter of " Mary Barton," and the farm — Pepper Hill Farm — is still there near the 
Park, but the surrounding is completely changed. Farther afield, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy way, there are still many quiet indications of what the district was and how 
it looked in the days before that novel was written, but the margin of cultivation 
is perpetually receding. 
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This is true probably in a greater degree of the north of the city even than 
of the south. In this latter direction a considerable district, including Newton Heath, 
has been incorporated with Manchester. The connection between this northern 
outskirt and the city is formed by Oldham Eoad, the widest road in town, but far 
from being the fairest. Like Longsight and district it is a working man's suburb. 
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In Newton Heath itself there is a good deal of lingering interest. From the time 
of the Plantagenets much of the land about here was held by the Byrons of Clay- 
ton, ancestors of the poet-lord. The inheritance was dismembered piecemeal, the 
manor of Newton Heath in particular being conveyed to the collegiate church early in 
the fifteenth century; but it was long before the name of the Byrons became 
dissociated from the place. For generations they lived at Clayton Hall, now the 
property of Mr. Hoare, who built the church and parted with his Hall for a 
rectory (p. 126). It is a fine specimen of a moated, half-timbered Hall, and contains 
some curiosities in its way; amongst other things a chair in which, it is said, 
Cromwell slept a night away. About the time of Henry VIII. the Byrons removed to 
Newstead, and so Clayton missed the honour of giving birth to the author of " Don 
Juan." In the century following the removal the Hall itself was sold to Humphrey 
Chetham, the founder of the hospital, and it was here that he died. 

Another part of the Byron estates comprised Blackley, which lies north of 
Newton Heath, and still possesses many features of the village life that once 
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characterised boiih places (p. 129). At the beginning of this century Bradford and 
Beswick, adjoining Clayton, and nowadays an assembly of brickfields, railway cuttings 
and chimney-pots, were practically uninhabited. Bradford possessed a total of six souls. 
In the same days Newton Heath was a hamlet with little but farms and cottages 
grouped round the tiny chapel. To-day it is a manufacturing town in itself, 
poisoned with smoke and chemical gases and thriving still. But Blackley as yet 
stands in part out of reach of this advancing tide of civilisation, although it, too, in 
1890 was added to the city. In the days when Blackley (pronounced Blakely) was 
held by the " Birons " it boasted a forest seven miles in circumference. But — 
unless Heaton Park is some remnant of it — the forest has gone like the name of 
the old possessors. In the seventeenth century the Byron family disposed of the 
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estate to the Asshetons, and from them it passed through other hands, until in the 
course of the present century it has been sold in lots. 

On the west and south-west Hulme and Barton complete the circuit, and 
have the same record at once of growth and deterioration. Hulme Hall, the 
ancient abode of the Hulmes, which old Leland saw " on the lift bond over 
Irwell " was native here. From the De Hulmes it passed to the Prestwiches, 
and from them to the Mosleys, of whom was that Lady Ann Bland who 
led the Whig faction and fashion in the town in the days when the place 
was airing its sentimental pseudo-Jacobitism. The Hall finally fell to the old 
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Duke of Bridgewater ; and the Bridgewater Trust, or whatever it is, still manages to 
keep up what remains of the place " one gable end quite clean and solitary." Wliy 
should the Hall be better served than the green fields and bright stream it once 
looked round upon? The whole of this side of the city, from Hulme and to Barton- 
on-Irwell, is in a sense the creation of the Bridgewater genius, and the process which 
the Duke's canals began has been emphasised and completed by the later and 
greater scheme of the Ship Canal. Indeed the latter place, Barton-on-Irwell, has 
been described by a lively and imaginative nature as mainly aquatic. Perhaps that 
is hardly so. For although attention may centre in the Canal, to Manchester 
minds there is a good deal of interest otherwise in the place from the proximity 
of Trafford Park and Hall and, formerly, of Barton old Hall. 

The Traffords claim an unbroken descent from the time of the Norman 
Conquest — even more, from the days of Canute. They have not always been Koman 
Catholic, though strongly so now. The present beautiful Catholic church, standing by 
the entrance to the park, was built by Lady Anette de Trafford, wife of the late 
Sir Humphrey, and herself a descendant of one of our greatest Catholic houses, the 
Shrewsburys. Sir Humphrey de Trafford was, and continued up to the time of 
his death, the most unappeasable enemy of the Ship Canal. There is now some 
talk of acquiring the magnificent stretch of ground, along with the Hall, which is 
comparatively modern, as a suburban park — a Bois de Boulogne — for Manchester. 

Half-way between the park and the city, if one follows the river, Hes Old 
Trafford, famous in the annals of cricketers, racers and exhibitors. It was here 
that the Art Treasures Exhibition of 1857 was held, and several agricultural shows, 
and last and greatest the Jubilee Exhibition, were held in the grounds of the Eoyal 
Botanical Society. There is one feature of interest close to these grounds not 
hitherto alluded to — the Blind Asylum (p. 133). This institution owes its origin to 
Thomas Henshaw, a former inhabitant of Manchester, who died in Oldham in 1810. 
He left in his will £20,000 to accumulate as an endowment for a blind asylum. 
Twenty-four years after his death a public subscription was started to provide a 
building fund, and in 1834 the first stone was laid by William Grant — one of 
Dickens's Cheeryble brothers. A double institution was planned, a deaf and dumb 
school and a blind asylum, and in order to keep the two at peace a chapel was 
placed between them, a most naive conceit that has evidently influenced the 
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"English academic" style of its architecture. The combined institutions were 
opened with a public procession in 1837. The basis of the charity has broadened 
since its earlier days. It is now to a great extent supplied by voluntary contributions, 
and its sphere of work has grown correspondingly. In 1839 there were thirty-seven 
inmates in the blind department, there are now about 170, and a matter of 200 
people receiving instruction in the deaf and dumb school. The chapel, which was 
intended as the borderland of neutrality or truce to the inmates, is much affected 
or patronised by Traffordians generally, and its situation certainly justifies the 
preference. 

But, of course, to the outside and wider world Old Trafford is best knovra 
in quite another connection. It is the scene of the county cricket matches, and 
is to Manchester what Lord's, or the Oval, is to London — ground consecrated by 
the sweat and agonies and conquests of heroes. The Lancashire County and 
Manchester Cricket Club has not the antiquity of the Marylebone Cricket Club. 
It can boast no pictures of its old-time celebrities playing in tall hats, and 
curved odd-looking mop-handle bats ; nor is there any local Eton to meet some 
local Harrow to give grace and prestige to the spot. But what of that ? Man- 
cestrians are children of the black earth, Pelasgic and autochthonous, very strong, 
and create their own historic associations or dispense with them. And generally 
speaking when the people of Lancashire meet at Old Trafi'ord to watch a county 
match they usually, so to say, see a little cricket (Plate 37). 

The Manchester Cricket Club is the oldest and most influential in the north 
of England. It was established, as its books tell, in 1817, and had its first 
ground in Salford, then in Moss Lane, and later still at Old Trafford, behind the 
Botanical Gardens. In 1857 the club was deprived of this last-named spot by the 
Art Treasures Exhibition, and moved in consequence to the present Old Trafford 
Ground, which Mr. Swire claims to be the best cricket ground in England. The 
contests of " the earlier days of the club were mostly local in interest — with 
Broughton championed by George Parr, and aided by Makinson; or with Shefiield, 
or Liverpool, and occasionally with an All England Eleven. In those days, it is 
said, Broughton, under the lead of its late president, Mr. Leresche, did as much 
if not more, towards instigating a county interest in the game than even the 
Manchester Cricket Club. For although outside the two clubs there was a good 
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deal of amateur talent, up to thirty or forty years since the game was made com- 
paratively little of in the county at large. In 1864, however, at a meeting in 
the Queen's Hotel, Manchester, a county club was formed, among the chief 
promoters being Frank Glover, E. B. Kowley, E. J. Bousfield, E. T. Bellhouse, 
Mark Philips, and many more. In the main the county club was drawn at first 
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from the Broughton and the Manchester clubs, but for some time the club 
possessed no central cricket ground, the matches being played in different parts 
of the county. The first match played in the name of the county was at 
Warrington against Birkenhead Park, and the first season included eight fixtures. 
The names of some of the pioneer heroes are still well known or remembered — 
Makinson, Bousfield, Swire, J. H. Payne, E. "Whittaker, the Eowleys, and others. 
But after some futile experimenting the idea of an itinerant or peregrinating cricket 
club was dropped ; the home of the club was fixed in Manchester, and it became 
amalgamated with the Manchester Cricket Club, the resultant (and present) form being 
" The Lancashire County and Manchester Cricket Club." Its first captain, Mr. 
E. B. Eowley, was succeeded by Mr. A. N. Hornby (Plate 38), and its in- 
defatigable "sec," Mr. S. H. Swire ("Sam"), was, in 1888, the recipient of a 
most handsome testimonial on the occasion of his completing twenty-five years of 
honorary service. It is to Mr. Swhe's exertions and interest that the renaissance of 
cricket in the county is attributed. It was in 1866, two years after the formation of 
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the " County," that Mr. Hornby, then in his nineteenth year, made his first appear- 
ance at Old Trafford playing for the Gentlemen against the Gentlemen of Yorkshire, 
and only making thirteen and eight. He had previously played for Cheshire Gentlemen 
against his own county. In 1881 Lancashire was at the top of the cricketing tree, 
and in analysing the situation Dr. W. G. Grace puts it in this way: "To begin with, 
it possessed in its captain, Mr. A. N. Hornby, one of the ablest and most popular 
cricketers in England." " I should say," he elsewhere writes, " Mr, Hornby, with 
the exception of myself, has gone in to bat first man oftener. than any man in 
England or out of it, and his record for first wicket down in the matches he has 
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played, Lancashire county matches in particular, should be exceptionally high. He 
has a wonderful eye, and at his best was very quick on his legs for a short run, 
at times accomplishing extraordinary things which electrified his opponents and the 
spectators. I knew he used to be the terror of some batsmen who were in with 
him, and one or two have said they never knew whether they were on their heads 
or their legs while the partnership lasted; but I never had any difficulty with him. 
If I said ' No ' he was prompt to respond, and no matter how far up the wicket 
he might be he could always get back in time. On one occasion at Prince's, when 
we were in together, instead of trying to nunish the bowling and make as many 
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runs as we could, we played tip and run for half-an-hour, and completely demoralised 
bowlers and fieldsmen. Each tried to outdo the other in desperate endeavour, and 
I shotild say that that half-hour was about the liveliest seen on a cricket field. One 
run was a curiosity. I played a ball in front of me, and without looking where I 
was going, yelled ' Come on, Hornby.' I had no need to say ' Come on ' to him, 
for he was off like a flash of lightning, and had crossed before the words were out of 
my mouth. The ball travelled straight up the pitch to Willsher, the bowler, who ran 
up a yard or so to meet it, and I thought it was all over with me, for I was 
not more than half-way when he picked it up. I had the sense to keep running, 
and Willsher hearing my feet thundering behind him lost his head, and, instead of 
putting the wicket down quietly as he might have done, let fly with all his 
force, and missed it by yards. I believe that was the culminating point of our 
temporary insanity, for Mr. Hornby and I were so tickled at the absurdity of the run 
attempted that we settled down and played correctly. Mr. Hornby's successes have 
been very large. He has exceeded 100 as many as eight times in one year, and 
more than once has scored over 200 in an innings. No finer fieldsman ever 
donned flannels. In his best days he was most brilliant at cover point or long 
leg, and never seemed to tire. He has captained the Lancashire to many a glorious 
victory, and is almost idolised by them." 

Many well-known names have been associated with Mr. Hornby's in the team — 
E. G. Barlow, who had the patience of Job ; John Briggs ; A. B. Eowley, the president, 
who was joint honorary secretary of the County Club with Mr. Swire in the year 
of its formation ; Pilling, who had no superior in England as a wicket-keeper ; Alex. 
Watson, who came from Newark to accept an engagement with the Eusholme Club ; 
A. G-. Steel, of Liverpool birth, and others. Steel represented his University, 
Cambridge, and it is said none ever more brilliantly, up to 1881, during his residence 
there ; and in the following year he accompanied the Hon. Ivo Bligh's team to 
Australia. " I do not believe," says Mr. Grace, " he has ever been troubled with 
nervousness at any period of his innings. Anyhow, I shall not readily forget the 
unceremonious way in which he treated the Australian bowling at Lord's for the 
M.C.C. and Ground in 1884, immediately he took guard. He lost no time in 
getting well set that innings, and Spofforth, Giffen, Palmer, and Cooper had a most 
memorable time of it." 
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Of all the team, perhaps the greatest favourite at the present moment is 
John Briggs. Briggs is small, very small, only 5 feet 5 inches, so small, indeed, 
that when he was going in first with " W. G." on one occasion the little girl was 
set reflecting. "Pa, who is that big man?" "That is Mr. Grace." "And who 
is that little man?" "That is Mr. Briggs." (Pause.) "Pa, is Mr. Briggs 
Mr. Grace's baby ? " 

" In batting, bowling, and fielding he is quite first-class," says Dr. Grace, " and 
no English representative team would be complete without him. His bowling is 
above medium pace, round arm, left hand, and breaks both ways" (other mysterious 
details follow). " He represented Lancashire in his seventeenth year, and made 
his mark as a batsman and field; but it was not till 1884 that he bowled so well 
and took his position among first-class players and played in representative matches 
against the Australians and Gentlemen. He has been to Australia on several 
occasions," and is, the great authority might have added, far the most popular 
professional the county has ever had. 

Up to recent times Old Trafford was the seat of other institutions besides those 
dealing with exhibitions and cricket. The Pomona Gardens on the west were 
bidding fair to become, under the leadership of Mr. Eeilly, all that Belle Vue 
Gardens are on the east. The grand hall, which could hold 28,000 people, was 
the scene of many a huge concourse and demonstration — notably in 1872, when 
the grand ovation was paid to Disraeli. But the Ship Canal cut short the 
lengthening career of both hall and gardens. It was thought at first the Canal 
would swallow up the racecourse as well, but the latter is still standing, though 
it may be only a question of time with it as with some other once interesting 
features of the district. Not far from the gardens, and standing back from the 
river about one hundred yards, is one of the most interesting old halls of the 
district — -Ordsall Hall, the ancient home of the Eadcliff'es ; a moated place, with its 
moat fed from the slightly rising ground on this side the river (p. 128). At present 
the house is shaped like an elbow, or the two sides of an angle ; but originally it 
had three sides, the eastern wing serving as the family apartments, the opposite 
(western) wing for the servants. But, perhaps in the seventeenth century, the 
latter was rebuilt in brick and the former pulled down altogether. The house is, 
therefore, now only in part a timbered residence, and the green fields have fled, 
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too, and tlie noble avenue of sycamores, which Harrison Ainsworth asserts to have 
led nearly to its gates — see his " Guy Fawkes " where, according to Mr. Taylor, 
there is much that is vividly true in the picturing of the old place, as well as 
much that is questionable or wrong. The great, or dining, hall at Ordsall, with its 
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lofty open-timbered roof, was held to be one of the finest in Lancashire. It has 
not been preserved as religiously as one or two other places of its kind in the 
vicinity of Manchester. The last of the old Eadcliffes who lived here was the Sir 
Alexander who held it in the days of the Civil War when Manchester was being 
besieged, but the house is now the property of Lord Egerton of Tatton, " and has 
long been divided into numerous tenements." 

Properly speaking, so much of the subject as has here occupied us can now 
claim in no sense to be considered suburban, and it is remembered only out of 
respect for the feelings of a byegone age, whose horizon did not spread so far as 
ours does to-day. Perhaps in the twentieth century the account of the present 
suburban formation of the city will possess an antiquarian value for the few who 
may be interested in such odd out - of - the - way subjects. The outer ring — 
an irregular broken circle — of settlements which form the suburbs of to-day, fall 
broadly into two main groups — the Mersey Yalley and Cheshire side, and the 
western and north-western respectively. Of other possible suburbs Manchester seems 
unaccountably slow to avail itself. Almost invariably, the traders and merchants, 
who live out, go south and Cheshirewards, and near or far is only a question of 
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degree. Geographically, and in respect of climate, all the stretch of land following 
the Mersey partakes more of the Cheshire formation than of the Lancashire, which 
is, or should be, " of the mountains." Flixton, Stretford, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, and 
so on to Didsbury and Heaton Mersey, all lie flat and low along the course of 
the river. In their chief aspects there is little to choose, except as a matter 
of fine degree or of accident, between those places and the Cheshire suburbs 
proper — Sale, Bowdon, WHmslow, etc. ; and to anyone with a knowledge of the 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire precincts of the city— Marple and Greenfield way — it will 
always be a matter of surprise that the tide of city life should roll so unceasingly 
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Cheshirewards. For its own kind of beauty there is no part of England to 
compare with Cheshne, and it is a beauty that strikes, if not a more general, yet 
a more subtle chord of sentiment and sympathy than that touched by the power 
of forest and mountain. There is more of lush richness of vegetation, width of soft, 
chaste, low-horizoned landscape and verdure-bounded mere, and more of the inspira- 
tion of moist, low-hung, barred clouds to be felt and seen between Manchester and 
Northwich than we think any other equal stretch in England could yield. But it 
is one thing to visit Cheshire and another thing to live in it, accompanied as these 
characteristics are, certainly here if not iavariably, by a closeness and oppressiveness 
and relaxingness in the climate. In its hurry to avoid the blackness and harshness 
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and bluntness of tlie north and east, where forge and factory are too near and too 
numerous and bar the way to the Yorkshire hills, the merchant element of Man- 
chester has turned southwards — ^to its own hurt, one cannot help thinking. The 
tide of this migration seems to flow in widening and receding circles like ripples 
from their central disturbance — as the eye attempts to follow them the finer and 
more superfine they become. To shoppy, promenady Stretford, the abode of well- 
to-do home traders, succeeds farther Sale, representing the clarified residuum of 
Stretfordians, and to farther Sale in various directions the farthest Bowdon, Wilmslow, 
and Alderley Edge (Plate 39), highest exalted in the scale of suburban being, and 
representing the cream of the Manchester commercial aristocracy. Some of these 
places have still a shred or two of other interest about them. Sale still preserves 
its "old Hall" — two of them, indeed; one of them was known as the Priory, and both 
in former days the abode of the Masseys — descendants, from the time of Eichard I., 
of the barons of Dunham Massey, who held the lands hereabout. Both lands and 
title have long since passed into other possession, through the Delameres to the 
Greys, Earls of Stamford and Warrington, and owners of Dunham, whose hall was 
recently occupied by Mr. Walker, of the Ship Canal. 

Dunham Park is probably the most favourite place of suburban excursion 
resort to Manchester people. Naturally Bowdonites chafe under the infliction 
of holiday-makers ; but the good such an expanse of free down and glorious 
wood — of breathing space — is to such a city is too vital for it to stand at the 
consideration even of an esteemed plutocracy. Until the acquisition of Trafford Park, 
or until the Yorkshire and Derbyshire hills are invaded, it is the only institution of 
the kind, and the benefits it performs are only all the more acceptable by reason of 
the generally uninteresting or monotonous character of the suburban portions of 
Manchester on this side. The other parts of the Bowdon district available for the 
town-tired holiday-seeker, Ashley Meadows, and the valley of the Bollin, all these are 
purely Cheshire in character, and not materially different from the similarly endowed 
parts of the Mersey suburbs — Didsbury and Cheadle, and the rest of the group. Any 
interest there is in these latter, when once the monotony of scene or the closeness 
has come to be felt, is purely adventitious or antiquarian. About Stretford or Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy and Withington everything is flat ; but passing from one to the other we 
come across one of the most delightful old Halls for many miles round. Barlow 
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Hall was once the centre of a hamlet, Barlow hamlet, a member of the manor of 
Withington, itself a member of, and held imder, the barony of Manchester. The 
lands north and east of Barlow took the name of Barlovv^ or Didsbury Moor and 
ChoUerton Moor or Common, and it was here that the races were run in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The Hall itself was possessed by the Barlows from 
the time of Edward I., and how long after we know not. The last of the race, 
Thomas Barlow, died in 1773, and a few years later the estate was bought by the 
Egerton family of Tatton. The Hall itself is now in the occupation of Sir William 
Cunliffe Brooks, Bart., and most religious care is taken of the charming old place. 

Barlow Hall is situated about two miles from Didsbury and Withington. The 
latter, a manor in the barony of Manchester, was purchased from the Longfords 
in the days of Elizabeth by the same Sir Nicholas Mosley who bought the 
manor of Manchester itself. On the site of a pre-existing building, which had been 
the abode of his ancestors, he built the new Hough End Hall, after acquiring the 
estate. This Nicholas Mosley was Lord Mayor of London in the year in which 
Essex went into Ireland to quell the revolted Tyrone, and it was in consequence 
of Mosley's appeal that the Common Council and citizens of London undertook to 
furnish 6,000 soldiers, and sixteen ships of war, for the defence of the country at 
what appeared to be a critical time. So the Queen, proud old Bess, knighted him, 
as well he deserved, and when he built his new Hall at Hough End she further, 
rather comically, presented him with a carved oak bedstead, and some other articles 
of furniture. He lived to be eighty-five, the hale old man, and doubtless died in that 
bright particular bed. The Hall, and a miscellaneous lot of land attached — Didsbury, 
Withington, Heaton Norris and Chorlton, Hulme Hall and Manor, etc. — passed eventu- 
ally to a younger branch of the Mosleys, Sir Edward, second son of Oswald, nephew 

of the Lord Mayor, and from him they passed to Anne, his only daughter 

Lady Anne Bland as she became by marriage with a profligate, who ruined her 
patrimony as well as her peace of mind. His equally vicious son finished the 
business, and the lands were sold to this and that, coming eventually into the 
hands of the old Duke of Bridgewater; and nowadays the land hereabout is owned 
mostly by his heirs, the Tattons, and by the Mosleys and Brooks. And Hough 
End Hall, the starting-point of the house, and still picturesque, many-gabled and 
ivy-covered, is now occupied by a farmer (p. 132). 
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The Longfords, from whom Sk Nicholas Mosley bought the manor of Withington, 
had their ancestral residence at the old Manor House, on the site of -which stands 
the later Withington Hall, now in the occupation of Mr. Hardman Charles Paton. 

Pertaining to the Manor of Withington was the hamlet and chapelry of Didsbury, 
the oldest chapelry in the parish of Manchester. As early as the thirteenth 
century there is mention of a private chapel here, the earliest structure being of 
wood and plaster, but in 1620 it was rebuilt in stone. 

The village or suburb of Didsbury itself is popularly held by Manchester people 
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to have no essential raison d'etre of its own. It does not exist as an end in 
itself, but as a way to an end. It is a place, says the local critic, to be driven 
through. It lies on the route of excursionists who go southwards, and is accordingly 
very much driven through. But it would be incorrect to accept the popular 
tradition indiscriminately. It is in itself a favourite suburb for well-to-do city 
traders, though its suburban life is of little interest, owing to the monotony with 
which it reproduces the main features of such life in Cheadle, or Sale, or otherwhere 
on this side the city. But there are in addition some spots of exquisite beauty 
in the neighbou.rhood, and others less of beauty than of popularity — Northenden, 
for instance, which lies just beyond, and is distinguished by the possession of a 
boathouse, a tavern, and a church (p. 137). The tavern is huge, and on the Sunday 
— warm, crowded, deafening. But what is the tavern to the boats on the river, 
and what are the boats to the river itself? The one remaining sobering influence, 
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the old church, is no longer old. It was restored m 1874, and so Northenden 
has lost the calm, rich influence of its grey venerahleness, and is inevitahly 
going to the dogs. Northenden church contains many monuments of the Tatton 
family, members of which have been lords of the manor since many a 
long century. It came fco them in the days of Edward III. by marriage 
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with a Massey, whose ancestors held the manor from the Lords of 'Dunham. The 
home of the present Squire, Thomas Bgerton Tatton, as of so long a race of his 
ancestors, is Wythenshawe Hall in the woods of that ilk. The Hall, long, rambling, 
and exceedingly picturesque, was once surrounded on one side by a moat, long since 
fiUed up, and earthworks on the other three. During the Civil War the place 
endured what was a virtual siege on and off for a year and a half, "Mr. Tatton 
having no other assistants than his servants, tenants and retainers," and if aU the 
names are given there were only fifty-one of them. Skeletons have been found 
lying in a heap in the garden, and traces of the action of cannon balls can stiQ 
be seen on the building ; there is even a tradition hereabouts that one of 
the Parliamentary officers was shot during the siege by one of the maid-servants 
of the house. 

The old part of the Hall is timber and stucco ; the modern front, which is 
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of the last and present centuries, is of brick. Quite close to it is a similarly- 
interesting structure, Baguley Hall, of which the great, or dining, room is one of 
the oldest now surviving in Cheshire, and remarkable for its unusually high-pitched 
open-timbered roof, supported on enormously thick oaken walls. With the exception 
of this portion the building is mostly of the Georgian epoch, or later, and 
quite recently parts of it have been restored by Mr. Thomas Worthington, the 
steward of the Tatton estates. 

But there are other charms than those of antiquities and fragrant river vdthin 
the precincts of our Didsbury suburb. Approaching Didsbury, says Mr. Grindon, "we 
enter country fit for a Linnell," and apart from the severer and more scientific 
interest in buttercups and midges of the kindly local Nestor, there is much to charm 
even the profaner and duller sense. Cheadlewards the Carrs — Gatley Carrs — have 
been intersected by a railway, but the main characteristics and beauty of the spot 
still testify and more ; and in another direction, nearer the city, there is one green 
little oasis of delight, Burnage, that has not yet or is only just feeling the influence 
of the evil eye. It is not only that Burnage saw the residence of the first bishop 
in that Mauldeth Hall which his successor Fraser revolted against with such a 
fervency of protestation. Apart from the interest of Bishop Lee's name, and of his 
successor's at the Hall, William Eomaine Callender, Burnage has an infinite charm 
of its own. It is held to be the prettiest village anywhere near Manchester, still 
untouched in its cottage existence and rusticity, as it is endless in its little wealth 
of foliage. Its lingering life and loveliness are all the more acceptable for the 
progress of growth, devouring apace, which is going on all round. Hardly more 
than a mile from it, Eeddish, once a tiny sluggish village, is becoming, has already 
become, a manufacturing settlement. It was formerly a little agricultural place, with 
a Eeddish family living at a Eeddish Hall, which passed, till 1851, into the 
possession of the family of the great lawyer. Sir John Coke. But since the advent 
of the Houldsworths and the cotton trade there has begun a new dispensation, and 
we have now a thriving colony grouped around the mills. The old Hall 
existed here — large, timber-built, and moat-surrounded — till about 1870, when it was 
taken down, and its successor, a brick building, is used as a farmhouse. A little 
beyond this same farmhouse is Eeddish Yale, with the pure, sparkling, babbling Tame 
winding through ; and on its Cheshire side, about sixty yards from the bank, another 
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ancient seat of fame, Harden, or Hawarden Hall, the home of the Arderns, and now 
tottering to its fall by reason, says one, of baronial feuds or Cromwellian cannon — 
little matter which. The Arderns have been here, connected with this Hall, since 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and that same Eichard Pepper Arderne who 
went to the Manchester Grammar School, and acted in Cato, and became Lord 
Chief Justice and Lord Alvanley, was a scion of the house. Two generations later 
the last male representative of his house died, the barony became extinct, and the 
vale which was once crowned by his miniature stronghold will ere long be left to 
the sole domination of the Midland Eailway viaduct to Eomiley. 

Fitly, or unfitly, that viaduct m.arks the outermost verge of Manchester tendency 
in this direction, a fact which is to our private judgment absolutely incomprehensible. 
Proceeding by way of Heaton Norris and through Stockport, and going very little 
farther than, in other quarters, to Didsbury or Cheadle, we could reach, in probably 
less time, the healthiest and plcasantest of all possible Manchester suburbs. Eomiley 
and Marple in the direction of Derbyshire, and the Yorkshire Moors in the direction 
of Stalybridge and Oldham, are comparatively untouched, the latter indeed absolutely, 
by the foot of Manchester settler. It is matter for genuine surprise, and a future 
generation will inevitably repair so evident a blunder. The healthy outlet to 
Manchester is in these directions almost wholly, Greenfield, Saddleworth, and away 
over the moors so loved of Waugh, so free, so bracing ; or in the direction of 
Derbyshire to Marple, hilly and wooded and rural. 

Going Marplewards there are one or two spots of much local celebrity — Bramhall 
Hall, one of the most finely-situated anyv/here near Manchester ; and, in especial, 
Marple Hall, the old seat of the Bradshaws, of whom sprang that John Bradshaw 
destined to preside at the Court which sentenced the first Charles to death. 
He died without descendants, the bold strong man, and he seems to have 
regarded it as some judgment of God ; but evidently not for his regicidal act, for 
he declared on his death-bed that if he had to do it again he would be the first to 
sentence Charles Stuart to death. The estates passed to his nephew, and from him 
the Marple portions, with the Hall, have come to the Bradshaw-Isherwoods, the 
present owners (p. 140). 

What makes one turn involuntarily to Marple or the Yorkshire moors as the 
likeliest direction for futm-e growth is the fact that, while on the south there 
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is the pervading and uninviting monotony and closeness invariably noticed, on the 
north-west and north, which is the remaining suburban district of the city, we are 
already, perhaps, reaching the margin of our particular cultivation. In all this 
direction and round to the north-east there is that same network of busy towns which 
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are the real springs of Manchester's action and wealth. When the scrappy bits of 
pasture which now separate these various centres have been trodden out, we shall 
have the whole south-east of the county welded into one thick black manufacturing 
mass, and then there will be what Dennis called " a huge heap of clothed nonesense," 
and then at last we shall flee to the hills. As yet, however, even on this side there 
is many a tiny possibility of suburban or semi-conscious country in existence. In 
some respects Prestwich, for example, is held to be as inviting an outskirt of the city 
as any in the south even. Perhaps it is more so. Quitting Pendlebury on the 
railway for Bolton, there is a fine stretch of wooded view on the right past Agecroft 
and approaching Prestwich. This is, indeed, by far the finest railway approach to the 
city, and might give a stranger, unacquainted with his destination, an idea of 
Manchester rather at variance with fact. The northern parts round here have not 
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the oppressive flatness of tlie Chesliire or Mersey valley formation, and gain corre- 
spouclingly in variety and worthiness. It is in this direction, therefore, that we meet 
with so nrany of those clonghs, wooded hollows, picturesque surprises and delights 
which go so far towards redeeming the county from reproach. There is " life," too, 
at Prestwich — a print works, for example, at Rhodes, wliicli can hoast the higgest 
chimney in the wide, wide world, and, a mile or two away, the Clifton Hall Colliery, 
memorahle still for the painful catastrophe of June, 1885 (Plate -±0). But there is 
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something more than all this and far more grateful. 
The Prestwich dells or cloughs are noted for their 
beauty. Mere clough especiallj^, the longest and 
most romantic; and Hurst clough to the west of Stand; and, again, Agecroft clough 
near the Bridge. Very much the same features characterise the natural disposition 
of Worsley close by and connected with Pendleton by the high road on which fronts 
the Corporati(jn Industrial Schools, Swintou (p. 144) ; but there has been an improving 
liand at work here, and for once let it be said with no tinge or suspicion of irony. 
Along by the little AVorsley brook, or by the bairks of the lake into which it expands, 
and where the EUesmeres have their aviary, there are spots of quiet and peculiar 
beauty (p. 141) ; and to him who knows to seek with wayward feet, the County 
Palatine yields many a hidden little oasis even yet. Even the charm of the spectral 
and ghostly is not wanting hereabouts. Wardley Hall — the Skull House — air old seat 
of the Downes family, is yet regarded for its tradition of an irrepressible skull which 
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still -would rise though tossed in the lake and ground down to nothing hy antiquarian 
research and incredulity (p 143). But in Worsley in particular there is a further 
interest. The village itself is the creation of the old Duke of Bridgewater, 
him of canal reputation, and of his successors. The old Duke had collieries 
in this district, and after he had been crossed in love, as the common phrase 
is, and become solitary, he came to live on the Worsley estate and devoted himself 
to hard toil. His life's work resulted in the creation of an immense fortune for his 
adopted heirs ; but he had not made that his ideal, as both his life and the provisions 
of his will did prove. In his days the old Hall was almost uninhabited. The Duke 
built himself a small plain red-brick place wherein he might dwell — four walls and 
a roof, with possibly a chair or two— standing of old behind the present palatial 
Hall, and flowerless and ornamentless. The building was pulled down about 1860. 

The old Hall itself was rehabihtated on the advent of the heir, Lord Francis 
Leveson Gower, afterwards Lord Francis Bgerton, afterwards Earl of Ellesmere, and his 
noble-hearted wife. And though it did not furnish a pattern for the new Hall which he 
began to build in 1839, it was copied with admirable effect in the various buildings of 
the village that have been erected by the Egertons. It still remains, and up to his 
recent death was occupied by the Honourable Algernon Egerton. Even when one 
turns to the other side of Worsley's existence there is evidence of an artistic and 
beneficent mind at work. " The yard," the workshop of the old colossal Bridgewater 
undertakings covers a matter of forty acres. Over sixty thousand pounds' worth 
of timber is yearly brought here intended only for repairs of barges and for 
colliery work. Yet even in such a mass and chaos there is an artistic feature or 
two — the tower, with its clock made to strike thirteen because of the workman 
who could not hear the single stroke at one o'clock, and even the chimney itself. 
But it is not merely in the provision of a few relieving architectural features in 
such a congeries, or in the village itself, that the spirit of the iirst Ellesmere 
and his wife has found utterance. The district owes to them St. Mark's Church, 
fit to vie with any in its architecture, and on the right of it the two schools 
erected by Lady Ellesmere, not to mention a matter of five other schools, the 
church at Walkden and the old Kempnough Hall, now turned into a charitable 
dispensary. The picturesque boathouse is a memento of the Queen's visit in 1851, 
when the Eoyal party was conveyed from and to Patricroft Station in barges. 
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Tjandseer's picture " Returning from Hawking " contains the portraits of this first 
kindly-minded Earl and Countess, and it is fitting that their traditions of nobility 
are being perpetuated. 

The Ellesmeres represent the middle one of the three groups sprung of the 
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old Egertons, who go back to William Eufus. John Egerton, of the time of 
Henry V., became the ancestor of the Egertons of Egerton, who were afterwards, 
in 1680, Egertons of Heaton, and then a century later barons Grey, of Wilton, 
who hold their seat at Heaton Park in Prestwich just by. The first Lord Wilton 
was president of the Manchester Humane Society, and his present representative 
is Seymour John, Earl of Wilton. 

A younger brother of that self-same John Egerton became the ancestor of the 
Earls of Bridgewater, the first of whom (1617) was Lord President of Wales, and 
the patron for whom the sublimest of moral allegories, Milton's " Comus," was 
produced. Following him came two other Earls of Bridgewater, and then three 
Dukes, the last of whom did these deeds hereabouts. The old Duke left no 
descendants, but by will adopted his sister's grandchild, who became the first Earl of 
Ellesmere and Tiscount Brackley, from whom comes the present third Earl, 
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Francis Charles Granville Egerton, now lord of that beautiful house, and brother 
of the late Honourable Alfred J. F. Egerton, Member of Parliament for Eccles 
up to his death. 

The youngest son of the second Earl of Bridgewater was Thomas Egerton of 
Tatton Park, and fifth in descent from him, William Tatton Egerton, who became 
Baron Egerton of Tatton in 1869, and whose son is Wilbraham Egerton, lord of 
Tatton, and late chahman of the Manchester Ship Canal. His beautiful park, Tatton 
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Park, which is, along with the gardens, conservatory and fernery, liberally open 
to visitors, lies outside our suburban limits, but it is a favourite spot for the 
Manchester scenery lover. The park whose boundaries extend upwards of ten miles, 
contains several hundreds of acres of wood and plantation, setting off the most 
ideally lovely of Cheshire waters, Eostherne Mere. But that, too, lies beyond 
us. But how curious to have travelled thither again, as if after all, and against 
our will, there was some subtle power dragging us Cheshirewards to finish as we 
began in the delight of level lands and moist days and soft-dying skies — some 
subtler fate bent on tempering our Manchester strength by this lowland, gentler, 
quieter softness and loveliness — what time we still avoid the hills whence our 
strength cometh. 
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HaU, Rev. Samuel IL, 121 
Hall, St. James's, III., 45 
Halle, Sir Charles, IIL, 39, 44, 48, 49, 50 
Halle, Lady, IH., 50 
Halley, Dr., lU., 15 
HalUday, James, managing director of 

Manchester and Liverpool Banlc, If., 

72 
Hankey & Co., II., 71 
Hannah, Dr., IL, 150 
Hardacre, J. Pitt, III. , 56 
Harden (or Hawarden) Hal], III., 139 
Harding, Rev. Thomas, III., 3 
Harland, J., IIL, 29 
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Harris, Augustus, III., 51 

Harrison, H. L., II., 14S 

Harrison, Griffin and Co., 11., 36 

Rarrop's Mercury, III., 66 

Harvey, J. W,, III., 78 

Harwood, Sir J. J., I., 123; maj-or of 

Manchester, I., 124 
Hat trade, II., 51 
Hawkshaw, Sir John, III., 35 
Haworth, Alex., II., 10 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, I., 109 
Haydon, B. R., visit to Manchester, 1837, 

II., 86 
Heaton Park, III., 125, 143 
Heelis, Stephen, III., 109 
Hendham HaD. estate purchased hy the 

committee for puhhc parks, I., 146 
Henry, A. and S.. II., 39 
Henry, Alex., founder of the firm, II., 39 ; 

president of the meeting held at 

Mechanics' Institute, II., 75 
Henry, Dr. W. C, III., 37 
Henshaw, Thomas, III., 126 
Herbert, "William, son of the first Earl of 

Carnarvon, I., 39 
Herdman, W. G., III.,43 
Heron, Sir J., first town clerk, I., 150, 

151 
Heyrick, Eichard, I., 36, 39 
Heywood, Ahel, life, I., 88, 95 
Heywood, C. J., II., 122 
Heywood, James, F.R.S., III., 38 
Heywood, John, founder of firm in Deans- 
gate, I., 95 
Heywood, Oliver, I., 77, 79 ; story told 

hy, I., 79 
Heywood Street Welsh Calvinistic Chapel 

(Cheetham), III., 5 
Heywood Banks, II., 68 
Hicks, Canon, II., 127 ; incumbent of St. 

Philip's, Salford, II., 126 
Hicks, George, III., 78 
High level railway bridge at Latohford, 

III., 81 
High-master's house. Long Millgate, I., 

80 
Hill, Rev. Fergus, incumbent of Christ 

Church, Acton Square, II., 130 
Hodgkinson, Professor, III., 35 
Holden, J. P., I., 31 
Holder, H. W., II., 106 
Holdsworth, Eev. J. W., III., 15 
Holker, John, 1745, I., 12 
Holland, Wm., & Sons, II., 41 
Holland, Wm. H., III., 116, 117, 118 
HoUinworth, Eichard, description of old 

church, I., 34 
Holt Town gas-works erected, 1832, I., 

126 
Holy Trinity Church, Stretford Eoad, II. 

125 
"Hookers-in," II., 28 
Hope Chapel, III., 17 
Hope Hospital, Eccles Old Eoad, III., 

Ill, 112 
Hopkinson, mayor of Manchester, 1 , 113, 

139 
Hopwood, Eev. H. E , incumbent of St. 

James's Church, II., 121 
Hombj-, A. N., III., 128, 129, plate 38 
Hornby, W., Archdeacon of Lancashire, 

L, 55 
Hough End Hall, III., 132, 135 



Houldsworth, Henry, IT., 57 
Houldsworth, Sir W. H., II., 40, 90; III., 

57, 61 
House of Coirection, Old, Hunt's Bank, I., 

15, 16 
Howard's Baths, I., 104 
Howard the philanthropist in Manchester, 

1774, L, 15 
Howorth, Sir H. H., IIL, 117, 118 
Hoy, James, I., 148 ; IL, 85 
Hoyle, Thos., and-Sons, IL, 12, 19, 20 
Hulme, five churches built in, by H. Birley 

and his brothers, II. , 129 
Hulme, the Junction : a call to fire, IL, 

plate 20 
Hulme Hall, ni., 125 
Hulme Library opened, 1857, 1., 132 
Hunt, Wm., IL, 57 
Hunt's Bank improved, 1833, I., 23 
Huntingdon, Sir J., I., 35 
Hurst Clough, IIL, 141 
Hyde Eoad and NichoUs hospital, II. , 80 
Hyde's, Mr., shop, I., 21 



In Angel Meadow, IL, 121 

Incident in connection with Anti-corn 

Law Agitation, IL, 33 
Incledon, Charles, IIL, 54 
Independent College, Whalley Eange, IL, 

91 
Independent Methodist, IIL, 6 
Industrial School band. III., 4 
Infirmary, I., 20, 103; foundation-stone 

laid by Thomas Markland, 1847, L, 105; 

description of, I., 105 ; the Alice ward, 

L, 112; plate 10 
Infirmary Comer, IL, 31 
Interior of Art Gallery, IIL, plate 31 
Interior of calico-printing house, IL, 13 
Interior of Gentlemen's Concert Hall, IIL, 

37 
Interior of Leaf Street Baths, I., 149 
Interior of Reference Library, I., 131 
Interior of St. John's, Deansgate, II., 120 
In the museum, Owens College, II., 105 
In warehouse land, IL, 11 
Irving, Henry, IIL, 55 
Irwell Bleach- works, IIL, 113 

J. 

Jennison, John, IIL, 122 

Jersey Street Chapel (Primitive Method- 
ists), IIL, 2 

Jevons, Stanlej', Professor, IL, 100 

Jewsburj' & Brown's works, IIL, 64 

Jews' synagogue, IIL, plate 29 

Johns, Eev. W., IIL, 32 

Johnson, Richard, IIL, 22 

Jones, Edward, IIL, 4 

Jones, Loyd & Co., IL, 67 

Jones, Eev. H. T., IL, 116 

Jones, Thomas, B.A., librarian of Chetham 
Library, I., 66 

Joule, Benjamin, IIL, 34 

Joule, James P., IIL, 29, 30, 34 

Journal of the Manchester School of Art 
Society, IL, 88 

Jubilee Exhibition, I., 109; IIL, 126 

K. 

Kay, Alexander, fourth mayor of Jlan- 
ehester, I., 93 



Keene, Bishop of Chester, IL, 119 

Keevney, Alderman, IIL, 110 

Kelly, Canon, J. Davenport, I., 55 ; chair- 
man of School Board, L, 55, IL, 81, 125, 
126 

Kemhle, in Manchester, IIL, 52 

Kendal, MOne & Co., II. , 38 

Kersall CeU, IIL, 113 

Kershaw, James, third mayor of Man- 
chester, I., 93 

Kershaw, Leese, Sidebottom & Co., II. , 
42 

King, John, mayor of Manchester, L, 110 ; 
his career, I., 110 

King, J. E., high-master at Grammar 
School, L, 77, 79 

King Street, I. 81, plate 8 

Knight, Joseph, IIL, 42 

Knowles, John, IIL, 54 

Knowles, Lees, IIL, 118 

Kuerden's description of Manchester at 
the close of seventeenth century, I., 10 

L. 

Labour church, IIL, 10 

Lady chapel, I., 34 

Lady Hewley Trust, IIL, 8 

Lacy, John, Lord of Manchester Manor, 

L, 6 
Laity of Manchester Wesleyanism, IL, 

149 
Lancashire County and Manchester Cricket 

Club, IIL, 127 
Lancashire Independent College, IL, 90,91 
Lancashire Public School Association, IL, 

75,77 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, II. , 72 
Lancaster, Joseph, IL, 74 
Langley, Mr., successor to Sir J. Hunt- 
ingdon, I., 35 
Langton, William, one of the organisers 

of the Manchester Athenaeum, II., 69, 

IIL, 38 
Langworthy, E. E., III., 103, 107 
Langworthy, Wing, Salford Museum, 

III., 115 
Law Courts opened in the mayoral term of 

Alderman Bennett, I., 101, 102 
La Warre, Thomas, I., 35, 42, 61 
La Warres, Lords of the Manor, I., 35, 42 
Lawson, Charles ("Millgate's Flogging 

Turk"), high -master at Grammar 

School, I., 70, portrait, 75 
Leach, Rev. C. F., II., 120 
Leaf Street Baths, I., 149 
Lee, Bishop, I., 41 ; first bishop of the 

diocese, under Act of 1847, I., 43; one 

of the finest Hebrew and Greek scholars 

of his time, I., 43 ; assistant master at 

Rugby under Arnold, I., 43 
Lee, Henry, M.P., IIL, 2 
Leech, Sir Bosdin T., mayor of Man- 
chester, I., 115 
Leese, Joseph, IL, 42 
Letherbrow, J. H., IIL, 43 
Levenshulme, private schools erected at, 

IL, 74 
Lewis's, n., 44 

Lewis, David, founder of Lewis's, IL, 44 
Library erected by subscription, I., 129 ; 

opened in Livesey Street, 1860, I., 133; 

of Manchester Medical Society, IL, 102 
Lind, Jenny, IIL, 64 
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Lister, Charles, J.P , III., 102 

Literary and Philosophical Society, III., 

30, 31 
Literary Club, III., 29 
Liverseege, Henrj', III., 41 
Lockett, WiUiam, IIL, 105, 107 
London Road Station, II., 56, 58 
Long Mitigate, east side taken down, 1788, 

L, 14, 21 ; widened, 1832, L, 23 
Longford Mills, IL, 32 
Longsight, III., 120 
Longsight Wesleyan Chapel, II., 148; 

IIL, 19 
Looking up Market Street, I., plate 1 
Loyd, Lewis, IL, 67 
Loyd, Edward, II. , 67 
Lucas & Aird, Messrs., III., 86 
Lunatic Asylum, Infirmary and Puhlic 

Baths, 1789, I., 109 
Lyon, Lord & Co., IL, 13 
Lytton, Lord, present at the opening of 

the new Library, I., 130 

M. 

MacdougaU, Mr., IL, 89 

Macfadyen, Rev. Dr. J. A., III., 12 

Maclaren, Rev. Alexander, D.D., IIL, 19, 
22-24 

Maclure, The Very Rev. E. C, dean of 
Manchester, 1890, L, 47, 52; made 
honorary canon of cathedral, 1878, 1., 53 

Macintosh, Charles & Co. , manufacturers 
of waterproofs, IL, 17 

Mackie, Ivie, mayor of Manchester, I., 
99, 101 

Macready (the elder), III., 54 

M'AU, R. S., D.D,, IIL, 14 

Mainwaring, Dr., IIL, 30 

Makinson, IIL, 127 

Malibran, III., 46 

Manchester from the Grammar School, L, 
plate 6 ; the barony formed, L, 6 ; 
history of the manor, I., 6 ; rectory of 
1301, L, 7; siege of, 1642, L, 8; plan 
of, 1650, L, 8 ; regiment, 1745, I., 11 ; 
during the rebellion of, 1745, I., 11 ; 
plan of, 1794, L, 17; extension of, at 
the close of eighteenth century, I., 20 ; 
received a royal charter of incorpora- 
tion as a borough, 1838, L, 23 ; made 
seat of bishopric, 1847, I., 24, 30 ; 
created a city by royal statute, 1853, I., 
24 ; and Liverpool railway opened, 
1830, L, 27; IL, 54; bishopric, L, 41; 
the see of, I., 42 ; endowment of the 
rectory of, I., 42 ; made a place of 
sanctuary in the third year of Henry 
VIIL, I., 15 ; a market town, I., 82 ; 
night police, I., 84 ; day police, L, 84 ; 
made an assize town, 1858, I., 99 ; gas- 
works erected in Water Street, 1818, I.. 
126; Bank, IL, 69; Education Bill, 
IL, 77; Warehousemen's and Clerks' 
Orphan School, Cheadle, Hulme, II., 
88, 89; Natural History Society, II., 
100; Printing Society, IL, 120; Mis- 
sion, IL, 147; Old College, IIL, 31; 
Academy of Fine Arts, IIL, 42 ; Cir- 
culating Library, IIL, 44 ; Mrreunjand 
General Advertiser, IIL, 66 ; Magazine, 
IIL, 66 ; GiiarcliaH,in.., 66, 67 ; Courier, 
IIL, 68 ; at}/ News, IIL, 69 ; Junction 
Canal, III., 74; docks, IIL, 89, 91 



I Manchester and County Bank, II. , 72 
I Manchester and Liverpool District Bank, 

IL, 61, 71 
Manchester and Salford Bank, IL, 64, 68 
Manchester, Bishop (Eraser) of, address 

at Newcastle, 1881, I., 45, 46 
Manley Hall, estate of S. Mendel, II, , 40 
Manning, Cardinal, "Shed" opened by, 

IL, 134 
Manorial court house, I,, 5, 7 ; estates 

bought by the Corporation, I., 143 
Map of Manchester and Salford, IIL, 93 
Map of Manchester Ship Canal, IIL, 95 
Map of environs of Manchester, III., 121 
Mark, John, mayor of Manchester, I., 114 
Market-place from Market Street, I., plate 

2 ; I., 5 ; Cros.s, I., 5, 32 ; bookstalls in 

the, I., 65 ; committee, I., 141, 144, 145 
Market Street, I., plate 1 ; plan of, 1820, 

I., 21 ; improvements in, 1822, L, 22 
Marijle Hall, III., 139, 140 
Marprelate Martin press, I., 8 
Martin, W., city treasurer, I., 151 
Marsden Street Theatre, IIL, 51 
Marsh, C. H., IIL, 42 
Marshall, Professor A. Milnes, IL, 96, 

105 
Marshall, Rev. J. T., IIL, 25 
Massey, George, II. , 10 
Massey, James, I., 103; president of 

Infirmary, L, 104; lit., 31 
Mather and Platts, IL, 66; Colin Mather, 

founder of, II. , 66 
Mather, William, M.P., IL, 66; III., 

117, 118 
Matley, Messrs., IL, 36 
Mauldeth Hall, palace of first Bishop of 

Manchester, IL, 38 ; IIL, 138 
Mawby, G. E., IL, 58 
May day, Oxford Street, IL, 147 
Mechanics' Institute, II., 83 
Medical Subscription Libraries, I., 129 
Medlock, water pumped from the, L, 

119 
Meeting of ratepayers, February, 1838, 1., 

85, 86 
Memorial Hall, Albert Square, IL, 89 
Mendel, Sam, IL, 33, 39 ; merchant prince, 

IL, 39 ; story of part of his extra- 
ordinary career, IL, 40 
Mersey and Irwell navigation, 1720, I., 

11 ; IIL, 71 
Methodist activity, IL, 146, 147 
Microscopical Society, II., 105 
Midland Railway, II., 59 
MiUdom, Ancoats, II. , 3 
ilills, A. W., Extension of Post OBBce 

planned by, IL, 31 
Milner, George, IL, 119 ; IIL, 30 
" Minor " (old Theatre Royal), III., 52 
Misereres in the choir of Cathedral, I., 33, 

35 
Moffat, Mr. (the missionary), 11., 90; 

IIL, 11 
Monument to Humphrey Chetham, I., 36 
Moorhouse, Bishop, I., 41; Fraser's 

successor, I., 47; record of his life, I., 

47-49 ; a striking story told by, I., 50 
Mosley, Nicholas, lord of Manchester 

manor, I., 6 ; IIL, 135 
Mosley, Sir Oswald, I., 11 ; present site 

of Infirmary given by, I., 103 ; IIL, 41 
Mosley Street, I., 20 



Mosley Street Chapel, IIL, 14 

Moss Side Baptist Cluipel, IIL, 18 

Moss Side Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 

Church, IIL, 5 
Mottershead, Rev. Joseph, III., 7 
Moultrie, G. W., agent for Bank of 

England, IL, 71 
Muckley, Mr., successor to Mr. Willis, 

School of Art, IL, 87 
Muir, Alex., manager of Manchester and 

County Bank, IL, 72 
Municipal bounds, Alterations in, I., 24 
Munn, J. & Co., II. , 10 
Murgatroyd, Mr., partner with A. W. 

Mills, IL, 31 
Murray (Warden), Dee's successor, I., 38 ; 

his sermon before James I., I., 39 
Murray, Rev. J. R , III., 19 
Murray, Rev. W. R., IIL, 26 
MurseU, Arthur, IIL, 21 
Music, Royal CoU»ge of, II. , 90 

N. 
Napier, John, II. , 146 
Nasmyth, Wilson & Co., IL, 43, 60 
Nathan Crompton's folly, I.. 5, 6 
National and Provincial Bank, IL, 69, 72 
National Society of the Church of 

England, II. , 74 
Neild, Alfred, II. , 110 
NeUd, William, I., 85 ; refusal to undergo 

the office of borough reeve, I., 85 ; 

mayor of Manchester, I., 87, 88, 89 
NeiU, Robert, mayor of Manchester, I., 

96, 103, 104 
Nelson, John, IL, 137 
New Bayley, I., 17 
New Circulating Library, IIL, 44 
Newcome, Henry, IIL, 7 
New Connexion, Formation of, IL, 140, 

150 
New Cross and St. Paul's Church, II. , 

plate 24 
New Fleet, 1580, L, 17 
New Library opened, 1852, 1., 130 
New Market, I., 18 
New Navigation, IIL, 73 
New Post Office, L, 114 
New Synagogue of Beth Hamidrash, III.. 

26 
Newall's Buildings, II., 37 
Newton Heath, IIL, 124 
Newton Heath Branch Librar5^ I., 133 
Newton Lane, 16th century, I., S 
Newton, Robert, IL, 142 
Nicholls, Benjamin, mayor of Manchester, 

I., 107 
NichoUs Hospital, IL, 80 
Nicholson, J. Holme, IL, 106 
Nickson, Charles, superintendent of gas- 
works, I., 127 
Nodal, J. IL, IIL, 69 
Norlhenden, HL, 136, 137 
Notice of first Manchester bank, IL. 66 

67 
Nowell, Arthur Trevethvn, IL, 150 
Nunn, Rev. Joseph, IL, 81 

0. 
Oakley, Dean, successor to Dean Cowie, 

I.. 51 
Oak Street Chapel (Welsh Calvinistic), 

IIL, 5 
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Obelisk (Nathan Crompton's folly), I., 

5,6 
O'Brien, William, M.P., arrested in Man- 
chester, I., 114 
O'Dwyer, Rev. Edward, II., 134 
Ogden, Samuel, J.P., III., 38 
Ogden's description of Manchester, 1783, 

I., 10 
Old Barton Aqueduct, III., 81 
Old Bridgewater Canal terminus (Castle - 

field). III., 72 
Old buildings near Strangeways Bridge, 

I., 21 
Old Bull's Head, Greengate, Salford, III., 

102 
Old Cannon Street Chapel, III., 11 
Old church and Salford Bridge, I., 9 
Old Grammar School and college gateway, 

I., 75 ; regulations of, I., 69 
Old Gravel Lane Chapel, II., 145 
Old hall, OrdsaU, III., 128, 131 
Oldham, Hugh, founder of Grammar 

School, I., 68, 75 
Oldham Street, I., 20 ; Wesleyan Chapel, 

II., 139, 140 
Old house and dye house, 1819, I., 21 
Old houses (Chapel Street, Salford), III., 09 
Old Post Office, II., 34 
Old Queen's theatre, III., 49 
Old railway bridge. Water Street, II., 49 
Old St. Ann's Square, I., 13 
Old St. Mary's Church, Deansgate, II., 

116 
Old Theatre Eoyal (Spring Gardens), III., 

52 
Old Town Hall, I., 86; vacated 1877, 

I., 87 
Old TraflEord, The Cricket Ground, III., 

plate 37 ; III., 126 
" On the boards," interior of the Eoyal 

Exchange, II., 25 
Opening of the Bridgewater Canal, 1761, 

I., 142 
Opening of the Ship Canal, III., 95 
OrdsaU Hall, III., 128, 131 
Orme, III., 41 
Owens College, II., plate 22, II., 81; 

opened, 1851, II., 96; biologicallabora- 

tory, II. 104; geology, chair of, II., 

105 ; Latin, chair of, IL, 104 ; students 

on the roll, IL, 108; chemical laboratory, 

IL, 108 ; chemical theatre, IL, 109 
Owens, John, of Owens College, IL, 93 ; 

ofEer to leave his money to G. Faulkner, 

IL, 93 
Oxford Street, and Longford Mills, IL, 

32 ; Wesleyan Chapel, IL, 148 

P. 

Packing for exportation, II. , 9 

Page, J., superintendent of markets depart- 
ment, L, 145 

Palace buildings (The Palace), 1745, I., 
11 

Palace of Varieties, III., 53, 57 

Parish of Manchester, IL, 112 

Parker, Rev. J., D.I)., III., ]5 

Parkinson, Canon, principal of St. Bee's 
College, Cumberland, I., 42; IL, 115 

Parks committee, I., 145 

Parr, G., III., 127 

Parsonage, I:, 7 

"Parsley Peel," IL, 50 



Partington, Rev. C. E., incumbent of St. 
Ambrose's, IL, 124 

Patteson, H., mayor of Manchester, I., 112 

Pearson, Rev. Samuel, III., 18 

Pedley, J., IL, 117 

Peel Park, L, 144; IIL, 114 

Peel, Sir Robert, IL, 44, 50 

Peploes, The, I., 39 

Peploe, Rev. Samuel, I., 40 

Pepper Hill Farm, IIL, 123 

Pendleton, IIL, 106, plate 2S 

Pendleton Chapel, 1806, Broad Street, IL, 
150 

Pendleton Town HaU, IIL, 112 

Percival, Dr. Thomas, IIL, 30, 31 

Peter Street, IL, 40; chapel, IL, 150; 
IIL, plate 32 

PhiUps, J. L., IL, 100 

Philips, Mark, four times returned for 
Manchester, IL, 35 ; IIL, 128 

Philips, Messrs. J. and N. & Co., IL, 29, 
34, 33 

Philips, Nathaniel, described as a trades- 
man in 1743, IL, 35 

Philips Park Cemetery, I., 145 

Piccadilly, 1794, I., 18 ; and the Infirmary 
at the time of the Queen's visit, 1857, 
L, 111, I., plate 10 

Pilling, IIL, 130 

Plan of Manchester and Salford, 1650, 
L, 8 

Piatt Chapel, III, 9 

Piatt's Works, Warrington, IL, 17 

Plungeon's Field, I., 6 

Pochin, H. D., IIL, 110 

Poet's Comer (The "Sun" Inn), L, 28, 
29 

Police Commissioners, 1791, L, 15 ; courts, 
L, 107 

" Polygon diligence," IL, 42 

Pomona Gardens, IIL, 131 

Pope, Dr., IL, 150 

Portico Library (Mosley Street), III., 44, 05 

Portland Street, IL, plate 16 

Post Office from Market Street, IL, 28 ; 
first mention of 1687, proposed extension 
of, IL, 31, 34 

Potter, Sir John, L, 85 ; elected aldennan, 
I., 89, 90 ; first mayor, I., 90 ; knighted 
I, 90 ; elected M.P., 1857, L, 93 ; sub- 
scriber for Free Library, I., 129 

Potter, Sir Thomas, I., 85, 90 

Potters, The, IL, 42 ; business purchased 
by the Bannermans, 1878, IL, ibid. 

Potter's, Lady, School, I., 90 

PoweU, F., IIL, 42 

Poynting, Rev. Charles T., B.A., IIL, 9 

Prentice, Mr., on Cobden, IL, 47 

Prestwich, IIL, 140 

Process of cotton working, IL, 5 

Priestley, Timothy, IIL, 11 

Primitive Methodists, IIL, 1, 2, 3 

Prince Charles in Manchester, 1745, I., 11 

Prince, John C, I., 29 

Prince and Princess of Wales's visit to the 
Eoyal Agricultural Society, I., 109 

Prince's Theatre, IIL, 58 

Prison erected, 1580, I., 16 

Pyne, J. K., the city organist, I., 93, 98 

Q. 
Queen's Theatre, IIL, 53 
Queen's visit to Exchange, 1851, II. , 24 



R. 
Radburn, H. E., IIL, 18 
Radcliffe, Sir A., IIL, 132 
Radnor Street circuit, IL, 149 
Eaikes, Robert, II. , 74 
Railway, Fu-st (Manchester and Liverpool) , 

IL, 54, 55 
Raines, Canon, IIL, 29 
Raleigh, Sir W., autograph in the reading- 
room of Chetham Library, I., 59, dining 

with Dr. Dee, I., 59 
Ralston, IIL, 41 
Ramsay, T., IIL, 55 
Randies, Rev. M., IL, 150 
Rasbotham, Doming, IIL, 33 
Eawson, Mr. H., IL, 83; III, 118 
Rawstome, Ven. R. A , Archdeacon of 

Blackburn, I., 35 
Reading Rooms, I., 134 
Record Society, IIL, 28 
Reddish, HI., 122, 138 
Reddish Hall, HI., 138 
Reddish Vale, IIL, 138 
Reference Library, King Street, I., 134 
Reform Club, IIL, 63, 65 
Regulations made for ordering of the 

primitive waterworks, I., 118 
ReiUy, Mr., IIL, 131 
Renaud, Dr., physician to the Infirmary, 

L, 106 
Reynolds, G. W., IL, 122 
Reynolds, J. H., secretary of Technical 

School, IL, 85 
Reynolds, Osborne, II., 100 ; IIL, 35 
Rhodes Print Works, IIL, 141 
Rhodes Wood reservoir, I., 122 
Richardson, J., IIL, 41 
Richardson, Tee, & Ryeroft, J I., 46 
Road-making, Church Street with Philips' 

warehouse, IL, 29 
Roberts, Richard, IL, 48, 52 ; IIL, 35 
Robinson, Samuel, IIL, 37 
Roby, H. J., IIL, 117 
Roby, Wm., IIL, 11 
Rochdale Road gas-works, I., 124, 125, 

127; plate 11 
Roger of Poictou, I., 6 
Rogers, Prof. H., IL, 91 
Rogers, Mrs. H., IL, 109 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, Salford, IL, 

135, 137 
Roman Manchester, I., 2, 3 
Roscoe, Sii- H., IL, 96; knighted 1884, 

IL, 99 ; IIL, 62 
Eostherne Mere, III., 144 
Rosworm, Colonel, I., 9 
Rothschild, N., IL, 15 
" Rover's Eetui'n," I., 29 
Rowley, E. B. IIL, 128 
Rowley, A. B., IIL, 130 
Eoyal Borough Museum, III., 114 
Royal Hospital, Salford, III., plate 35 
Eoyal Lancastrian School, II. , 74 
Eoyal Lunatic Asylum, I., 106 
Royal School of Medicine, IL, 102 
Runcorn bridge. III., 80 
Rusholme Branch Library, opened 1892, 

L, 133 
Rusholme Congregational Church, III., 

17 
Rusholme Road Chapel, IIL, 15 
Russell Street Congregational Mission, 

IIL, 14 
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Eylands, John, II., 35, 36 ; his library, 

37 
Eylands & Sons, Limited, II., 35-37 

S. 
Pacred Oratory, I., 41 
St. Andrew's, Ancoats, II., 132 
St. Ambrose's, II., 123 
St. Ann's Church from the alley, II., 113; 

erection of, II., 114 
St. Ann's Passage, II., 112 
St. Ann's Square, I. , 33 
St. Ann's Square entry, I., 14 
St. Ann's Street, "Widening of, 1850, I., 

25 
St. Augustine's Church, Granby Row, II. , 

134 
St. Bede's CoUege, II., 84, 88 
St. Benedict's, huilt by Alderman Bennett, 

I., 102 
St. Cecilia Society, III., 44 
St. Chad's, II., 121, III., plate 29 
St. Chad's Chapel, 1774, II., 133 
St. Clement's Chm-ch, Stevenson Square, 

II., 122 
St. George's (Oldham Eoad), II., 122 
St. George's (Hulme), II., 126, 128 
St. George's Eoad Chapel, III., 19 
St. James's; among the warehouses, II., 

plate 13 
St. James's Church (Great 'Westeni 

Street), III., 3 
St. James's HaU, III., 48 
St. John's, Deansgate, II., 119, 120 
St. Jude's, Ancoats, history of, II., 131 
St. Luke's, Cheetham HiU, 1836, II., 131, 

,132 
St. Luke's, Chorlton-on-Medlock, IL, 123 
St. Mark's, Cheetham Eoad, II., 122; 

City Road, IL, 132 
St. Mary's Church, last service at, 1890, 

IL, 115, 116 
St. Mary's, CrumpsaU, IL, 130 
St. Slary's Gate, I., 14 
St. Mary's, Mulberry Street, IL, 134 
St. Matthew's, Campfield, I., 137; IL, 126 
St. Michael's of Domesday, the parish 

church of Ashton-under-Lyne, I., 35 
St. Paul's Church, IL, plate 24; 1765, IL, 

118 
St. Peter's Church, Mosley Street, 1788, 

IL, 121, 124 
St. PhiHp's Church, Salford, II. , 126, 127 
St. Stephen's, Chorlton-on-Medlock, IL, 

130 
St. Stephen's, Silford, IL, 116, 130 
St. Thomas's Church erected, 1766, IL, 

116 ; III., 1, 113 
Sale, III., 134 
Salem Chapel, Strangeways, 1851, II. , 

150, 162 
Sale of coke at the Gasworks, I., 125 
Salford Bridge, 1301, I., 7 ; 1776, L, 14 
Salford Chapel (Welsh Cahdnistic), III., 5 
Salford Circuit, IL, 147 
Salford Docks, III., plate 33 ; railway 

station. (New Bailey Street), III., plate 

36; history, IIL, 96-118; cross, IIL, 99; 

harracks, IIL, 108 ; town hall, IIL, 109 
Salford Hundred Quarter Sessions, 1868, 

L, 102; IIL, 100 
Salford Eiding-school, I., 14 
Salford Eoyal Hospital, IIL, plate 35 



Salvation Army Temple, III., 8 

Sanctuary House, L, 16 

Sanitary committee dealings, I., 117 

Saturday night at the Central Hall, XL, 
plate 26 

Saturday in Ardwick Green, IL, 117 

Savage, J. L., commander of Fire Brigade, 
L, 150 

Saxon Manchester, I., 3 

Scheme of the Woodhead reservoir, I., 
121, 122 

Scheme under which the Grammar School 
is worked, I., 77 

Sehojield and TurnbulVs Manchester Journal, 
IIL, 66 

School Board, Formation of, IL, 79 

School of Art, IL, plate 21 ; IL, 87 

Schunck, Edward, IIL, 35, 36 

Schunck, Souchay & Co., IL, 15 

Schuster, Fulda & Co., one of the oldest 
established shipping houses in Man- 
chester, IL, 11, 14 

Schuster, Prof. Arthur, IIL, 35 

Schwann, 0. E., M.P., IIL, 67, 60 

Scott, A. J., Principal of Owens College, 
IL, 93, 97 

Scott, C. P., IIL, 67, 68 

Scott, George, IIL, 57 

Scutching room, II. , 4 

Seddon, John, IIL, 7 

" Seven Stars, Ye Old," I., 28 ; (540 years 
old) I., 29 

Shakspearean revivals (Calvert's), IIL, 59 

Shambles, Sixteenth century, I. , 8 

Sharp, Stewart & Co., IL, 53, 54 

Shee, G. A., IL, 71 

ShoU, Eev. J. H., IL, 149 

" Shops in the market-place," 1301, I., 7 

Shields, F. J., III., 42 

Ship Canal, history, III., 70-95 

Shipping of cotton, II. , 13 

ShudehJU Market, 1794, I., 18 

Shuttleworth, Sir James, II., 75 

Siddons, Mrs., IIL, 62 

Slater, Eev. C. S., IIL, 18 

SmaUman, Mr., I., 147 

SmUes, E. W., 1861, L, 136 

Smith, J. B., IL, 14 

Smith, Jeremiah, II. , 121 

Smith, Eev. J. H., B.A., IIL, 17 

Smithfield Market, I., plate 12 ; I., 136 

Smithy Bank destroyed, I., 26 

Smithy Door, I., 5 ; tradition of, I., 25 

Smyth, Rev. Edward, IL, 122 

Social Science Congress meeting in Man- 
chester, II. , 78 

Society of Professional Musicians, IIL, 44 

Southern Cemetery opened, 1879, 1., 147 

Southern, J. W., chaiiiuan of Libraries 
Committee, I., 135 

Southey in Manchester, 1808, I., 27 

South-west gates, Peel Park, I., 100 

Sowler, John, IIL, 68 

Sowler, Eobert, IIL, 68 

Sowler, Sir Thomas, IIL, 68 

Spear Eobert, IL, 90 

Spenser Society, IIL, 28 

Spinning room, II. , 8 

Sphinx, IIL, 69 

Stanleys, I., 36 

Star Hall, Ancoats, IIL, 25 

Statue of Brotherton (Peel Park), IIL, 
118 



Statue ot Dalton, IIL, 33 

Statue of John Bright, IL, 41 

Statue of Richard Cobden, IL, 45 

Statue of Sir Robert Peel, II. , 44 

Steaming on canals, I., 27 

Steel, A. G., IIL, 130 

Steinthal, Eev. S. A., IIL, 8 

Stephens, Joseph Eayner, II. , 144 

Stewart, Balfour, IL, 99 ; IIL, 36, 37 

Stockport Eoad Chapel, IIL, 18 

Strange, Lord, in Manchester, 1642, L, 8 ; 
his reverse of fortune, I., 62. [See Earl 
of Derby) 

" Stranger merchants' sheds," 1301, L, 7 

Strangeways Chapel, I., 31 

Strangeways Gaol, I., 17 

Strangeways Unitarian Chapel, IIL, 11 

Stratford, Nicholas, I., 39, 40 

Stretford Hoad, L, 128; IIL, 134 

Stretton, Welsh & Co., II. . 36 

StreuH, Eev. A. W. H., IIL, 21 

Stukeley's description of Manchester, 1724, 
I., 10 

Sturgeon, William, IIL, 33 

Suhurban Eailway, Creation of, II. , 59 

Sunday Schools attached to St. Paul's, II. , 
118 

" Sun " Inn, L, 29 

Sutton, C. W., chief librarian of Man- 
chester, L, 133, 137 

Swedenborgians, IIL, 26 

Swinton Industrial Schools, IIL, 140, 
144 

Swire, S. H., IIL, 128 

Syddall, Ensign, 1745, L, 11 

Syddan, Thomas L, 11, 12 

T. 

Talbot, W. H., L, 151 

Tatton Family, III., 137, 138 

Tatton, Thos. Egerton, IIL, 137 

Tatton Park, IIL, 144 

Taylor, John E., IIL, 66 

Technical Instruction Committee, I., 137 

Act, L, 148 ; IL, 83 
Technical School, outcome of Mechanics 

Institute, IL, 83 ; opened hy 0. Hey- 

wood, IL, 83, 85 
Tenrace Walk, Alexandra Park, I., 148 
Thackeray present at the opening of the 

new library, 1852, I., 130 
" The Acres," L, 10 
Theatre Eoyal, ni., plate 32 ; IIL, 52, 

53, 64, 55, 56 
The Council Chamher, Town Hall, I., 

97 
The GaUows, L, 5 
The Irwell at Ordsall, IL, 16 
The Manchester Reservoirs, I., 122 
The PiUory, I., 5 
The Quay, 1720, 1., 11. 13 
The Queen's note of her visit, I., 93 
The Scutcher, IL, 6 
" The Shed," IL, 134 
The Stocks, I., 5 
The Tumbrel, I., 5 
Thomson, Rev. A., D.D,, IIL, 15 
Thompson, James, III., 15 
Thompson, Joseph & Sons, IL, 42 
Thompson, Alderman Joseph, I., 115; IL, 

42, 110 
Thirlmere reservoirs, I., 121, 123 
Three Mills on the Irk, I., 4 
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Tipping, Wm., managing director of 
Manchester and Liverpool Bank, II., 72 

Toad Lane, widened 1832, I., 23 

Tonge, Canon, II., 115 

To the charitahle, II., 123 

Tootal, Broadhurst & Lee, II., 43 

Tootal, Edward, II., 43 

Tower of cathedral, rebuilt 1867, I., 34 

Townend, Thomas, lays foundation-stone 
of Manchester Royal Lunatic Asylum, 
1847, I., 106 

Town Hall, Old, erected 1822, I., 22; 
foundation-stone of, laid 1822, I., 87 

Town Hall, New, the great haU, I., 92; 
the grand staircase, I., 96 ; tower of, 
I., 96 ; ringing chamber, I., 96, 97 ; 
plate 7 ; plan of, I., 97 ; approach to 
grand haU, I., 98 ; titles of twelve 
pictures in large room, I., 139 ; wall 
decoration of large room, I., 139 

Town HaU, Salford, III., Ill 

Town Hospital, I., 104 

Tozer, Alfred, commander of Fire Brigade, 
I., 150 

TrafEord Chapel, or St. Michael's Chantry, 
founded before 1465, I. , 31 

Trafford Park, III., 126 

TrafEord, Sir Humphrey, III., 126 

TrafEord Swing Bridge, III., plate 34 

TraflEord Wharf, III., plate 33 

Trevor, Rev. John, III., 10 

Trinity Chapel, Salford, II., 113 ; III., 103 

Tucker, Kev. F., B.A., III., 22 

Turner, Thomas, founder of Royal School 
of Medicine, II., 102 

Turton Tower, one of the residences of 
Humjjhrey Chetham, I., 61 

Two schemes for providing water from the 
Medlock, I., 119 

U. 
Cinder the cathedral walls, I., 44 
Union Bank, II., 72 
Union Chapel, Oxford Road, III., 22, 

plate 27 
Union Club, III., 60, 63 
Union Infirmary, Eccles, III., 112 
Unitarian College, Albert Square, II., 90 
United Methodist Free Church, III., 2 
Upper Brook Street Free Church, III., 9 
Urmston HaU, IIL, 119 



Vaughan, Rev. Bernard, II., 134, 135 
Vaughan, Right Rev. Herbert, Arch- 
bishop, II., 88, 134 
Vaughan, Robert, II., 91 
Vaux, Laurence, I., 38 
Velveteen cutting, II., 17, 25 
Victoria and Blackfriars Bridges, I., 9 
Victoria Entrance (Peel Park), III., 116 
Victoria Station, II., 53, 56 ; extension of, 
II., 67 ; present, II., 57, 68 



Victoria University, II., 106. 108 
Victoria Wesleyan Chapel, Cheetham Hill 

Road, II., 149 
View from London Road Station, II., 12 
Visits from various foreign potentates 

during Mr. Booth's mayoralty, I.. 110 

W. 

'Walker, F. W., high-master at Grammar 

School, I., 77 ; described by Jowett, 

Master of Baliol, I., 78 ; III., 22 
"Walker, T. A., III., 77, 86 
Ward, Dr., President of Owens College, 

II., 93, 106 
"Wardley Old HaU, III., 141, 143 
"Warre, Thomas de la, lord of Manchester 

Manor, I., 35, 42 
Warren, Rev. Samuel, III., 2 
Waterhouse, A., I., 98 ; IL, 102, 111 
Water supply, I., 118 
Waterworks Committee, I., 124 
Waterworks, Torside Reservoir, I., 120 
Watkin, Alfred, mayor of Manchester, I., 

110 
Watson, Alex., III., 130 
Watson, J. D., IIL, 42 
Watson, Rev. John, rector of St. Judo's, 

IL, 132 
Watts, Alderman, life of, I., 108 
AVatts, John, IT., 38 
Watts, S. & J., IL, 38 
Watts, Sir J., L, 115; IL, 39 
Waugh, Edwin, IL, 73, 76 
Weaving shed, Haworth's mills, II. , plate 

14; IL, 10 
West, Canon, IL, 131 
West, Sir George, I., 36 
Wests, lords of Manchester manor, I., 6 
Wesley, John, IL, 136 ; his account of 

his visit to Manchester, II. , 138 
Wesleyan Chapel pulled down and 

Central HaU built, IL, 145 
Wesleyan Chapel in Blackfriars Street, 

IL, 148 
Wesleyan circuits, IL, 148, 149 
Wesleyan CoUege, Didsbury, II. , 90 
Westerby, Rev. W. M., IIL, 19 
Weston, Squire, Nicholas Stratford's 

request of, I. , 39 
Whaite, H. C, IIL, 42 
Wheelefs Manchester Chronicle, IIL, 66 
White, Dr. C. , view of his house in King 

Street, I., 83 ; friend of De Quincey, 

I., 86; originator of infirmary, L, 103, 

104; IIL, 35 
White, H. K., IL, 123 
White, Rev. Wm., IIL, 26 
Whitelock, Mr., postmaster, II. , 34 
Whitley, IIL, 52 
Whitsuntide processions, L, 116 
Whittaker, J., IIL, 42 
Whitworth buildings, Openshaw, I., 129 
Whitworth Institute, IL, 83, 84 



Whilivorth's Manchester Gazette, IIL, 66 
Whitworth Park opened, I., 51, 146; 

plate 27 
Whitworth, Sir J., IL, 60, 62, 63, 111 
Whitworth & Co., Sir Joseph, works, IL, 
57, 63, 64 ; bay in fitting-shop, plate 
19 
AVhitworth, Sir Joseph, legatees of, II., 

84 
Wilde, Mr. H.,IIL, 32 
Wilkins, Dr. A., professor of Latin and 

Greek at Owens College, IL, 98, 104 
WiUiinson, T. E., IL, 69 
Willet, Mrs., postmistress, II. , 34 
WiUiams, Dr. W. C, IIL, 36 
WiUiams, Sir E. Leader, IIL. 77, 87 
Williamson, Dr. W. C, IIL, 36 
Willis, R. H. A., IL, 87 
WiUis, Rev. Thomas, IIL, II 
Wilson, Archdeacon, I., 48, 53, 54, 55 
Wilson, Edith C, principal of Women's 

Department, Owens College, I., 55 ; 

IL, 103 
WUton, Earl of, IIL, 143 
Winding and weaving in the old days, 

IL, 1 
Winkworth & Procter, sUk manufacturers, 

1L,46 
Winkworth, Catherine, IL, 46 
Winkworth, Susannah, II. , 46 
Winstauley, Rev. J. A. , I. , 56 
Withington HaU, IIL, 136 
Women's College in Brunswick Street 

opened, IL, 103 
Wood, C. M.,I., 149, 151 
Wood, G. W., second president of Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, I., 126 
Wood, J., & Sons, IL, 51 
Woodhead reservoir begun, 1848, I., 121 
Woodhouse, Rev. C. W., incumbent of 

St. George's, L, 55 ; IL, 126, 133 
" Woolpack Inn," I., 28 
Working Men's OoUege, II. , 100 
WorraU, James, mayor of Salford, IL, 

26 
AVorraU, Messrs. J. & J. M., IL, 16, 20, 

23 
Worsley, Ralph (of Piatt), III., 9 
Worsley Dam and Ai^ary, IIL, 141, 142 
Worthington, Thomas, designer of the 

Albert memorial, I., 101 
Wroe, Richard, the silver-tongued Warden, 

L, 39,40 
Wythenshawe HaU, IIL, 137 



Yates, J. M., aC, IIL, 101, 103 
Young Men's Christian Association, IIL, 
plate 32 

Z. 

Zanetti, Mr., IIL, 108 

Zion Chapel, Stretford, III., 19 
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